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CANADA. 
MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

Consul  General  Cvan  E.  Young,  Halifax,  IVova  Scotln. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia.  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  enjoyed  throughout  1918  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  satisfactory  and  favorable  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  two  principal  ports,  St.  John  and  Halifax,  experienced 
almost  unprecedented  prosperity.  Machinists  and  tradesmen  in  all 
classes  earned  more  money  than  exQV  before,  farm  products  com- 
manded excellent  prices,  and  the  revival  of  the  wooden  shipbuilding- 
industry  resulted  in  great  activity  at  many  points  scattered  along 
the  extensive  const  line  of  the  three  Provinces. 

There  were  43  commercial  failures  in  the  3  Provinces  last  year, 
against  3G  in  1917;  the  liabilities  amounted  to  $8G0,721,  as  compared 
with  $914,971  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  nominal  assets  were 
$271,742  and  $118,353,  respectively. 
Decrease  in  Coal  Output. 

Important  coal  mines  are  located  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. According  to  official  statistics,  Nova  Scotia  is  the  largest  coal- 
producing  Province  in  Canada,  the  annual  output  exceeding  that 
of  all  the  other  Provinces  combined.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and 
practically  all  of  it  is  suitable  for  coking. 

The  pi-incipal  coal  mines  are  located  in  Cape  Breton.  The  out- 
put of  the  four  companies  operating  in  the  Cape  Breton  district 
amounted  to  4.027.592  tons  as  compared  with  4,735,542  tons  for  1917. 
The  decrease  in  the  total  putput  is  largely  accounted  for  by  tlie 
scarcity  of  labor.  The  amount  of  coal  shipped  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Cape  Breton  district  was  275,700  tons  as  compared  with 
311,090  tons  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  approximately  35,000  tons. 
Other  Mineral  Production. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  Province  for  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1918,  is  set  forth  in  ^letail  in  the  following  table: 


Minerals. 


Coal lonctons. 

Pig  iron short  tons . 

Steel  ingots do — 

Limestone do — 

Coke do. . . 


Year 

ended 

Sept.  30, 

1918. 


5,265,404 
415,808 
5I2,:177 
407, 04S 
,584,  891 


Minerals. 


Gyp'?um,  crude short  tons . . 

Gvp=;um,  calcined do 

Gb!d-beariiig  ore do  — 

Gold ounf'cs . . 

Barytes long  tons . . 


Year 

ended 

Sept.  30, 

1918. 


56, 816 
5, 100 
1,630 
1,279 
1,600 
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The  output  of  o-ol(l  is  the  smallest  for  any  yenr  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  in  Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  demand 
for  labor  in  otlier  industries  at  higher  rates  than  ever  known  be- 
fore and  also  to  the  marked  advance  in  cost  of  material. 

A  large  part  of  the  output  of  the  plaster  rock,  or  gypsum,  quar- 
ries, located  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  siiipped  to  the 
United  States.  These  shipments  fell  off  considerably  during  the  i)ast 
year  owing  to  transportation  difficulties,  practically  cutting  off  the 
American  market.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  principal  quarries  are  in  the 
Halifax  consular  district.  The  amount  exported  to  tlie  Ignited 
States  in  1918.  as  shown  by  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate  gen- 
eral, was  41,305  tons,  valued  at  $56,526,  wdiile  in  1917,  182,495  tons, 
valued  at  $236,837,  were  shipped. 

Lumber  Industry. 

The  lumber  industry  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  is  of 
great  importance,  but  the  annual  cut  in  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
small.  According  to  a  recent  official  census  there  are  777  lumber- 
ing concerns  operating  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  255  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 462  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  60  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
])rincipal  trees  are  spruce,  fir.  hemlock,  pine,  birch,  oak,  and  maple. 
The  forests  of  the  two  Provinces  are  principally  held  in  private 
ownership  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  form  of  small  holdings  and 
farmers'  wood  lots. 

Tlie  past  year  was  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  and  prosperous 
one,  although  the  industry  was  carried  on  in  a  different  manner  from 
preceding  years.  Prior  to  the  war  and  under  normal  conditions 
about  two-thirds  of  the  nnnual  cut  was  exported.  Ihiring  the  past 
calendar  vear  large  quantities  of  soruce  lumber  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States  for  use  in  shipbuilding  and  other  construction  work, 
notwithstanding  transportation  difficulties  and  the  shortage  of  ocean 
tonnfife.  Tlie  declared  vnlue  of  pxDorts  of  lumber  from  Halifax  to 
the  United  States  in  1918  was  $1,249,441.  and  in  1917.  $897,361, 
while  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  it  was  $2,924,684  and  $2,- 
425,368,  respectively. 

During  the  past  year  prices  increased  somewhat  and  although  a 
corresponding  increase  obtained  in  the  cost  of  production  the  net 
results  for  the  year  were  considered  satisfactory. 

Manufacturing  Establishments  Prosperous — Ir*    and  Steel, 

Manufacturers  report  another  successful  and  prosperous  year.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  date  to  obtain  accurate  data  as  regard  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  output,  but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
increases  occurred  in  both  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  signing  of  the  armistice  naturally  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
manufacturing  industry  throughout  the  three  Provinces.  Certain  in- 
dustrial establishments  whose  output  was  limited  to  munitions  of 
Avar  were  compelled  virtually  to  cease  operations,  while  others  under- 
took at  once  the  changes  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  other 
ju'oducts. 

The  various  articles  manufactured  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  cover 
a  wide  range,  the  output  as  a  rule  finding  its  market  in  the  Dominion 
and  the  United  States. 
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Reports  from  the  large  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  would  indicate  that  the  past  year  was  a  little  less 
favorable  to  the  industry  than  1917.  The  two  largest  concerns  arc 
the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Sydney,  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Sydney  Mines.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.)  shows  a  diminished  output  both 
of  coal  and  steel.  The  decrease  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  "  a 
lack  of  sufficient  operating  force,  an  increase  in  expenditure  upon 
extensions  and  improvement,  and  a  more  liberal  distribution  of 
wages  to  emploj^ees."  Three  general  revisions  of  the  wage  scale, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  increases  granted  to  separate  groups  of 
workers,  advanced  the  average  daily  wage  of  all  employees  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  (Ltd.) 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  coal,  but  increases  in  the 
production  of  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  and  steel  ingots. 

Successful  Year  for  Fishing  Industry. 

The  fishing  industry  is  of  great  importance  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  primal  industry  "  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
value  of  the  industry  to  these  Provinces  for  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $16,000,000,  The  deep-sea  fisheries  produce  cod,  halibut, 
haddcck,  hake,  herring,  mackerel,  lobster,  pollock,  and  swordfish. 
From  the  inland  and  estuarian  waters  are  obtained,  in  addition  to 
some  of  the  foregoing,  alewives,  salmon,  shad,  smelt,  bass,  tomcod, 
and  trout. 

Unusually  high  prices  prevailed  throughout  the  year.  Some  years 
ago  the  catch  of  the  Lunenburg  fleet  brought  an  average  price  of 
$5  or  $6  a  quintal.  In  1917  the  price  rose  to  $10,  while  in  1918  $15 
a  quintal  was  readied.  The  average  price,  however,  has  been  about 
$14.75.  The  unprecedented  increase  was  clue  to  the  strong  demand 
-for  this  product,  which  uiay  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  such 
as  the  conservation  of  meat,  the  propaganda  for  the  increased  use  of 
fish  as  food,  the  fish  ration  of  the  army,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  Norwegian  fish  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  probable  that 
the  catch  this  past  year  would  have  been  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  had  it  not  been  for  the  operations  of  the  German  sub- 
marines off  the  Banks  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  season,  which 
probably  cut  about  25  per  cent  from  the  season's  returns. 

Crop  Returns, 

Although  the  yield  of  certain  crops,  notably  oats,  was  adversely 
affected  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  especially  at  harvest 
time,  the  past  year  was  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  one  by  the  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  yield  of  apples  in  Nova  Scotia  amounted  to 
about  450,000  barrels,  or  approximately  50  per  cent  of  an  average 
yield.  In  1917  the  crop  amounted  to  050,000  barrels.  The  hay  crop 
was  a  little  below  normal,  but  the  yield  of  cereals  Avas  unusually 
heavy,  and  the  potato  crop  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  western 
Nova  Scotia.  In  New  Brunswick  aud  Prince  Edward  Island  the  crop 
jdeld  was  satisfactory  and  the  price  of  all  farm  produce  remained  at 
a  hioh  level. 
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Active  efforts  were  put  forth  during  the  past  year  by  the  Dominion 
Agricultural  Department,  the  Canada  Food  Board,  and  the  provin- 
cial secretaries  for  agriculture  to  increase  the  acreage  and  to  stimu- 
late the  greatest -possible  production  of  foodstuffs,  especially  wheat 
and  pork.  As  a  result,  the  acreage  of  grain  crops  was  increased 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  only  exceptionally  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions in  western  Canada  prevented  the  harvesting  of  a  record  crop. 
Among  other  means  taken  to  increase  the  acreage  Avas  the  furnishing 
of  Fordson  tractors  to  the  Canadian  farmers  at  cost.  A  total  of 
1,123  of  these  tractors  was  supplied  to  farmers,  14  going  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  6  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
invoiced  Exports  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  for  the  year  1918  amounted  to  $38,247,007,  as 
compared  with  $118,765,170  for  1917.  While  these  figures  show  what 
is  apparently  a  very  heavy  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  amount  for  1917  in- 
cludes gold  bullion  shipped  from  Halifax  during  that  year  and 
valued  at  $86,562,338.  Leavins'  out  this  it«m,  the  fijrures  Avould  then 
stand  $32,202,841  for  1917  and>38,247.067  for  1918.'^ 

The  declared  value  of  goods  invoiced  at  the  various  consular  offices 
in  the  three  Provinces  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  during  the 
two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  t^xble: 


Consular  districts. 

1917 

1918 

Consular  districts. 

1917 

1918 

NEW  BRUNS'WIGK. 

St  John 

$4,870,602 
1,581,074 
1,74.1,961 
?,,109,974 
3,405,516 
1,628,764 
1,020,113 
2,S04,164 
1,249,3.36 

$4,561,016 
2,113,759 
2, 746, 667 
3,618,543 
1,9:9,545 
1,769,249 
1,458,660 
3,757,772 
1,889,524 

NOVA  SCOTIA— continued. 
Svdnev 

$1,608,999 
761,:!04 

1,070,768 
2:^0,976 

1,50.5,4^-9 
352,414 
185, 348 

$2,311,0.31 

Loiuslinr? 

.S05, 73S 

Port  n  awkesbury 

Can<;6 

1,067,733 

St  Ste'ihen                 .  ... 

Closed 

Yarmouth 

1,892,759 

Aiinayiolis  Royal 

567, 452 

Liverpool 

130,936 

Total 

98,126,391 

12,644,312 

PRINCE    EDWARD    INLAND. 

Charlottetown 

Total  

18,413,504 

23,854,735 

1,651,064 
574,220 

91.254,870 

'518,053 
638, 200 

5,271,715 
714, 105 
376, 843 

1,110,172 

637, 848 

Halifax 

Total 

2,225,284 

1, 748, 020 

Bridge  water      

The  increase  of  some  $5,500,000  in  the  value  of  declared  exports 
from  New  Brunswick  was  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  shipments 
of  wood  pulp  and  lumber. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  shipments  of  gold  bullion 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  the  exports  from  this 
Province  during  the  past  year  show  an  increase  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  by  heavier  shipments  of 
lumber,  also  to  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  received  for  the  fi^h  ex- 
ports. The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
due  to  a  heavy  decline  in  the  shipments  of  canned  lobsters  and  fox 
skins.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  s][>ring  weather,  scarcity  of  labor, 
and  the  high  price  of  herring  bait,  the  lobster  pack  was  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  preceding  ye<ar.  Last  year  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fox  skins  was  shipped  to  England,  while  in  1917  the  entire 
peltage  w^s  shipped  to  the  United  St-ates. 
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Declared  Exports  from  Halifax  Consular  District. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  the 
principal  articles  invoiced  in  the  Halifax  consular  district  in  1917 
and  1918  for  shipment  to  the  United  States: 


Articles. 


Quantity.      Value 


1918 


Quantity.      Value 


Berries,  edible,  fresh quarts. , 

Chemicals:  Creosote  oil gallons. . 

Fertilizer tons . 

Fish: 

Cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock- 
Dried,  srao'ied,  salted,  or  pickled pounds.. 

Fre^h,  frozen,  or  packed  ui  ice do — 

Halibut do  — 

Herring- 
Dried  or  smoked do — 

Pickled  or  salted do — 

Mackerel- 
Fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice do  — 

Pickled  or  salted do — 

Salmon do  — 

ShelHish — Lobsters — 

Canned do — 

other do.... 

All  other do ... . 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed pieces. 

Grindstones tons . 

Gypsum,  crude do — 

Hidas  and  skins,  green  and  pickled: 

Calf pounds . 

Cattle : do... 

Sheep do . . . 

Household  goods 

Iron  and  stee',  and  manufactures  of: 

Scrap  metal tons . 

Steel  hillels pounds . 

Submarme  cable do. .. 

other 

Leather,  sole 

Oil,  cod gallons. 

Ore,  manganese tons . 

Paper  sto'jk,  crude: 

H  asging,  \^•a3te pounds . 

Rope,  waste do. . . 

Rubber,  scrap do . . . 

Seal  oU gallons. 

Seed,  (lax bushels . 

Spices,  nutmeg=; - pounds. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured do . .  . 

Vegetables: 

I',  eaiLs bushels . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Turnips do. . . 

War,  munitions  of 

Wheat  and  wheat  products: 

Floiu- barrels. 

Tapioca  flonr do. . . 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 
Boards,  planks,  deals— 

Not  nlaned  or  "iiished thousand  feet. 

Planed  or  finished do. . . 

Laths do... 

Staves 

Ships'  kne&s pieces. 

Tinl^  er,  logs,  etc thousand  feet . 

Wood  nulp— 

KTeohauically  ground tons. 

Chemical pounds. 

Other 

WocJ: 

U  nma  nu  factiu"ed — 

Un-rashed do . . . 

Washed do . . . 

Manuf^artured— 

V  Ian'  ets pounds. 

Men  s  underwear do/.en . 

Puttees pairs . . 

Socks dozen. 


1S7, 128 


$25, 206 


6, 826, 402 

690, 049 

69, 000 

109,264 
7, 100, 214 

4M,  749 

5, 102, 085 

119,288 

817,973 
299,835 
138,951 
26,925 
314 
182, 495 

38,971 
271,982 
139, 356 


7.54 
i,  796, 800 


635,047 
32, 242 

7,636 

7;  963 
333,492 

27,395 

426, 878 

10,828 

291,076 
50,280 
8,645 
65, 587 
9,287 
236, 837 

31,.3.".7 
68, 666 
32, 274 
16,288 

19,942 
85, 173 


144,038 
133 

280,795 
369,347 


131,188 
14,486 

10, 799 
20,953 


75, 474 


16,015 


44,461 
4,343 


61,290 
2,076 
73, 284 

211,818 


29, 493 

1,268 

14,420 


6,404 
600 

11,260 
190 


132,715 
97, 789 

304,493 
5,804 
1,504 
•2,960 


615,977 

21,. 500 

47, 540 

3,55 

25,0:^9 

1,465 

171,351 
13,8''6 

208 


107, 605 
92,946 

372,  ,590 

106, 149 

3, 513 

8,484 


152,944 

57, 504 

137 


4,908,347 
89, 706 
119,077 

878, 085 
6,918  998 

1,387,058 

3, 257, 326 

73,909 

987, 575 
251,004 
305,204 

17, 393 
205 

41,305 

20,546 
551,438 
45,820 


79 

'ieo.'ooo 


89, 056 
11 

291,890 

565, 854 

44,275 

14,935 

5,414 

10,633 

635, 768 

1,060 


32,307 
127, 528 


47, 744 

36,363 

1,977 


$23,419 
18, 076 
4,012 


712  522 
5*926 
16, 712 

74, 691 
413,509 

182, 135 

383, 474 
6, 629 

411,981 
66, 992 
3.5, 494 
55, 661 
7,585 
56, 526 

10, 724 

163,402 
13,503 
38, 577 

2,526 


19, 337 

4,504 

12, 516 

107, 811 

709 

10,566 
34, 197 

4,040 
15, 024 
142,393 

2,908 
61,947 

9,201 


4,610 


23, 155 

282,535 
10, 901 


1,064,975 

93, 100 

7,2.53 

10,933 

19,017 


3,030 
97 


42,035 
12, 128 


175,2.58 

5,663 

761 


20,851 

oil,. 520 

136,  .''89 

1,768 
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Articles 


1917 


Quantity.      Value, 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


HALIFAX— continued. 


All  other  articles. 


S109, 598 


S105,9a 


Total... 
Gold  bullion. 


4.692,532 
80,562,338 


5,271,715 


Grand  total. 


91,254,870 


5,271,715 


BRIDGE-WATER  AGENCY. 

Fish  and  fish  products: 

Codfish,  dry pounds. . 

Mackerel barrels. . 

Pollock,  dry pounds . . 

Haddock,  dry do 

Household  effects 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Wood,  and  manufactures  o.f: 

Boards,  planks,  deals^  and  other  sawed  lumber — 

Not  planed  or  finished superficial  feet. . 

Planed  or  finished do 

Laths thousands. . 

Pulp 

Pulp  wood,  chipped tons. . 

oi,„„v.„  / bundles.. 

bhOOKS < ,, 

All  Other  articles 


47,256 


2,159 


4,054 


13,739,409 

4, 025, 848 

4,713 


313 
9,310 


359, 206 
114,019 
23,007 
124, 567 


24, 192 

85 

1,792 

20, 572 


5,320,314 

1,520,195 

430 


superficial  feet. 


5,613 


39 
7,809 
24,930 


Total. 


038,200 


LUNENBURG  AGENCY, 

Fish  and  fish  products: 

Cod,  dried poimds. 

Haddock do... 

Herring,  pickled do . . . 

Lobsters,  fresh 

Mackerel pounds. 

Pollock,  dried do. . . 

Skins,  dried do. . . 

Tongues,  pickled do. . . 

Junk:  Rope  and  canvas do... 

Oil,  cod imperial  gallons. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lumber,  sawed,  not  planed thousand  feet. 

Pulp pounds . 

Staves thousands. 


2, 747, 
327, 
826, 


143, 
208, 
125, 
24, 
79, 
29, 


252, 125 
4, 978, 500 


290, 481 

24, 000 

92,455 

6, 623 

18,018 

18,0(8 

22,  726 

1,770 

4, 486 

15, 329 

5, 050 
18,447 


4,282,166 

329, 436 

70,600 


150, 100 

156, 712 

102,390 

14, 500 


12, 965 


3,500,325 
48,000 


Total. 


518,053 


2,970 
2,340 
180 
1,946 
1,208 


181,484 
54, 730 
2,142 

117,040 
1,029 
6,176 
1,071 
3,926 


376,842 


683,391 
36,161 
23,739 
369 
27, 187 
10,588 
3,773 
1,555 


16,093 


10,913 
330 


714, 105 


Declared  exports  from  Halifax  to  Porto  Eico  were  worth  $433,- 
T73  in  1918  as  compared  with  $253,851  in  1917,  and  consisted  entirely 
of  fish  and  fish  products.  Invoiced  exports  to  Porto  Rico  from 
Lunenburg,  consisting  of  fish  and  lumber,  were  worth  $399,919  in 
1918  and  $504,618  in  1917. 

Returned  American  goods  certified  at  Halifax  w^ere  worth  $382,878 
in  1918  as  against  $127,064  in  1917. 

Prospects  for  Trade  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  official  statistics  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  imports  into  the  Maritime  Provinces  from  the 
United  States.  It  is,  how^ever,  certain  that  both  quantity  and  value 
are  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  j^ear,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
leading  importers  that  a  material  increase  occurred  during  the  past 
year,  notwithstanding  the  many  restrictions  imposed  as  war  measures 
upon  commerce  and  trade. 

The  curtailment  of  trade  with  Europe  during  the  Avar  made  it 
necessar}'  for  importers  and  dealers  in  many  lines  to  obtain  from 
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American  manufacturers  and  exporters  the  supplies  which,  prior 
to  the  war.  they  had  procured  in  European  countries.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  American  manufacturers  can  retain  and  hokl  all 
of  this  recently  established  trade,  but  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  retained  would  now  seem  certain. 

Transportation  difliculties  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  both 
Governments  proved  serious  handicaps  to  the  import  and  export 
trade.  With  a  removal  of  these  restrictions  during  the  coming  year 
and  more  adequate  transportation  facilities  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  trade  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  United 
States  will  greatly  expand.  These  Provinces  are  rich  in  natural 
resources,  possessed  of  sound  and  satisfactory  connnercial  and 
economic  conditions,  and  the  field  is  an  important  one  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters. 

QUEBEC  PROVINCE. 

By  Vice  Gonsnl  "William  W.   Heard,  Quebec. 

In  reviewing  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  for  the  year  1918  it  is  evident  that  the  war,  as  for  the 
past  three  years,  was  the  predominant  feature  thereof.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  however,  manufacturers  began  preparations  to  get 
back  again  to  regular  lines. 

According  to  reports  available  every  branch  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry enjoyed  a  prosperous  .year,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
iron  and  steel  trades,  the  textile  industry,  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
the  lumber  industry,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Only  one 
exception  occurred  and  this  was  in  the  mining  industry,  where  great 
difficulties  Avere  experienced  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  labor. 

Financial  conditions  were  again  satisfactory,  and  no  better  evi- 
dence of  this  appears  than  by  reference  to  the  bank  clearances.  The 
total  of  these  for  the  Province  reached  $5,115,237,202  for  the  vear 
1918,  as  against  $4,-ja5,709,612  for  1917,  an  increase  of  $679,527'G50. 
The  clearances  for  1918  at  :Montre.al  were  $4,833,924,288,  at  Quebec 
$238,900,890.  compared  with  $4,188,255,210  for  Montreal  and  $213,- 
504,90)0  for  Qu.ebec  in  1917.  These  figures  indicate  that  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  business  of  this  Province  is  transacted  in  Montreal,  and 
they  al^c  represent  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  bank  clearances  for 
the' entire  Dominion. 

Commercial  Failures — Provincial  Finances. 

The  commercial  failures  in  the  Province  during  the  vear  repre- 
sent nominal  assv4s  of  $4,018,448,  and  liabilities  of  $5,046,403.  Assets 
wei-e  35  per  cent  of  the  total  failures  in  the  Dominion,  and  liabilities 
38  per  cent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  the  total  ordinary  revenue 
Ox  the  Pro\'ince  amounted  to  $10,239,011  and  ordinarv  expenditures 
to  $15,240,120.  compared  with  $10,443,114  and  $9,907,073  respectively, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917.  The  principal  sources  of  in- 
come were:  Dominion  subsidy,  $2,028,028;  lands  and  forests, 
$1,610,109;  colonization,  mines,  and  fisheries.  $349,144;  administra- 
tion of  justice,  $475,810;  registration  stamps,  $104,682;  licenses  for 
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hotels  and  shops,  $1,375,939;  taxes  on  commercial  corporations, 
$1.'2S9,039;  succession  duties,  $4,736,548 ;  motor-vehicle  licenses,  $662,- 
919;  miscellaneous  sources,  $3,547,393.  Expenditures  were:  Public 
debt.  $1,983,990;  legislation,  $444,769;  administration  of  justice, 
$1,370,753;  public  instruction,  $1,581,455;  lunatic  asylums.  $1,017,- 
055;  public  works,  $1,097,233;  agriculture,  $724,245;  roads,  $622,859; 
lands  and  forests,  $411,163;  colonization,  mines,  and  fisheries,  $459,- 
698;  charges  on  revenue,  $620,236;  all  other,  $4,906,670. 

Agricultural  Industry  of  the  Province. 

In  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1917.  Avhich  marks  the  close  of 
tlic  fiscal  year  of  the  agricultural  department,  the  wheat  harvest  of 
the  Province  totaled  3,883,000  bushels.  In  that  year  the  farmers  had 
been  urged  by  the  Government,  as  a  war  measure,  to  make  the  yield 
as  large  as  possible.  For  1918  the  desired  total  was  set  at  12.000,000 
bushels.  This  high  figure  was  not  reached,  although- the  estimated 
actual  production,  approximately  6.764,000  bushels,  was  considered 
most  satisfactory,  as  it  was  a  per  capita  production  of  4  bushels  agamst 
4  bushel  two  vears  previously.  Oats  gave  52,667,000  bushels  as 
against  32,446,220  in  1917;  barley  4,551,000  bushels  as  against  3,063,- 
600  the  previous  year.  The  average  vield  per  acre  of  these  cereals,  in. 
1918,  was:  Wheat  17.25  bushels;  oats  27.25  bushels;  barley  24  bush- 
els; rye  16.25  bushels.  The  total  yield  of  the  other  cereals,  in  1918, 
was:  Pive  472,000  bushels;  peas  450,000;  beans  1,867,000;  buckwheat 
4,711,000;  mixed  grains  5,246,000;  flax  83,000;  corn  for  husking 
1,199,000  bushels. 

Higher  Prices  for  Cereals. 

The  (|uality  of  cereals,  in  1918,  according  to  the  average  weight 
per  bushel,  is  shown  in  the  following  figures:  Spring  wheat  58.82 
pounds  per  bushel;  oats  35.98;  barley  48.16;  rye  54.78;  peas  60.26; 
beans  59.45;  buckwheat  48.20;  mixed  grains  45.49;  flax  54.66;  com 
for  husking  56.41  pounds. 

In  1918,  as  a  rule,  there  was  a  certain  rising  tendency  in  the 
prices  of  cereals  as  compared  with  those  of  1917,  except  wheat  and 
peas,  whose  prices  fell  $0.18  and  $0.37  a  bushel,  respectively,  and 
beans  which  dropped  from  $7.77  a  bushel  in  1917  to  $5.72  in  1918. 
In  1918  the  average  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  was  $2.28;  of  oats, 
$1;  of  barley,  $1.62;  of  rye,  $2.10;  of  peas,  $4.14;  of  beans,  $5.72; 
of  buckwheat,  $1.77;  of  mixed  grains,  $1.46;  of  flax,  $3.74;  of  corn 
for  husking.  $2.10. 

The  total  value  of  cereals  in  Quebec  is:  Wheat  $14,382,000;  oats 
$52,667,000;  barley  $7,373,000;  rve  $991,000;  peas  $1,863,000;  beans 
$10,679,000;  buckwheat  $8,338,000;  mixed  grains  $7,659,000;  flax 
$310,000:  corn  for  husking  $2,518,000;  these  with  the  value  of  fod- 
der and  vegetables  added,  make  a  total  of  $271,750,900,  as  against 
$153,194,000  for  1917.  The  great  difference  between  these  figures 
is  not  due  merely  to  increased  crops,  but  also  to  the  more  complete 
information  which  the  provincial  government  has  been  enabled  to 
gather  regarding  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  extend  cultivation  in 
response  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  both  the  Federal  and  provincial 
Governments  last  spring. 
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Butter  and  Cheese  Production. 

An  increase  of  $i2,819,'218  marks  the  1918  record  of  the  dair3nng 
industry  of  Quebec  when  compared  Avith  the  1917  fi<;ures,  in  re- 
spect of  products  actually  manufactured,  the  values  beino-  ^■2T,8G1,- 
573  in  1917,  and  $30,G80,Y91  in  1918.  Officially  published  statistics, 
definite  for  1917,  and  estimated  to  Avithin  a  probable  2  per  cent  of 
accuracy  for  1918,  give  the  respective  numbers  of  cheese  and  butter 
factories  in  the  Province  as  foUoAvs:  Cheese,  895  and  902;  butter, 
598  and  624;  combined  cheese  and  butter,  482  and  432.  The  estab- 
lishment of  skimming  stations  in  various  centers  eliminated  some  of 
the  smallest  factories,  but  the  larger  plants  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  better  equipment  and  superior  quality  of  output. 

Butter  production  increased  noticeably  in  1918,  the  total  (juantity 
marketed  being  37,281,000  pounds,  compared  Avith  34,394,162  pounds 
in  1917.  Cheese  production,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  from 
67,835,017  pounds  in  1917  to  61,911,840  pounds  in  1918.  In  1918 
prices  received  for  all  classes  of  dairy  produce  Avere  abnormally 
high.  The  aA^erage  price  per  pound  for  butter  in  1917  ^Tas  $0.39; 
in  1918,  $0.44.  Cheese  in  1917  averaged  $0.20;  in  1918,  $0.22.  The 
total  value  of  butter  manufactured  in  the  Province  in  1917  Avas 
$13,689,300,  and  in  1918,  $16,622,085;  the  coiTesponding  figures  for 
cheese  Avere  $14,172,273  and  $14,058,706,  respectivel3%  shoAving  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  latter  year. 

Dairy  cattle  Avhich  numbered  545,869  in  1917  increased  to  581,392 
in  1918. 

GroAvth  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  although 
experiencing  its  most  successful  year,  Avas  fraught  Avith  many  diffi- 
culties, Avhich  included  labor  shortage,  inability  to  obtain  ncAV  ma- 
chinery and  rencAval  equipment,  Government  restrictions,  influenza 
epidemic,  and  car  shortage. 

Throughout  the  year  considerable  advances  in  this  industry  took 
place.  Among  these  developments  may  be  mentioned  the  comple- 
tion and  operation  of  a  100-ton  per  day  bleached  sulphite  mill  at 
Temiskaming,  Quebec;  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  ncAvsprint  mill 
at  Iroquois  Falls,  from  62,000  tons  per  annum  to  120,000  tons,  AA'ith 
6,000  tons  surplus  of  sulphite  and  3,900  tons  surplus  of  Av-rapping 
paper ;  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  paper  mill  at  Jonquieres  from 
50  tons  per  day  to  240  tons;  the  branching  out  of  a  large  company 
located  in  the  eastern  toAvnships  by  the  acquisition  of  scA^eral  mills 
in  the  Ignited  States  and  by  the  installation  in  the  Canadian  plant 
of  a  50-ton  ncAvsprint  machnie. 

Of  49  companies  controlling  pulp  mills  in  Canada,  23  are  in  Que- 
bec. These  23  organizations  operate  31  pulp  mills,  Avhich  during 
1918  converted  into  ]ndp  636,496  cords  of  pulp  Avood.  This  amount 
represents  52  per  cent  of  the  entire  conversion  of  the  Dominion.  The 
total  value  of  the  pulp  produced  in  all  the  Provinces  Avas  $8,089,868; 
Quebec's  share  of  this  Avas  $4,148,405.  If  to  this  total  be  added  the 
A'alue  of  pulp  Avood  exported,  $4,734,494,  the  resultant  total  Avdll  in- 
dicate the  amount  accruing  to  the  ProA'ince  in  the  12  months.  In 
the  five  years  just  passed  tlie  number  of  tons  of  pulp  produced  in- 
151190°— 19— 23c 2 
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cieascd  by  82  per  cent  aiul  the  number  of  cords  of  wood  converted  by 
85  per  cent.  The  value  of  this  Avood  delivered  at  the  mill  increased 
120  i)er  cent  and  the  averaoc  value  per  cord  19  per  cent.  Of  the  five 
woods  in  demand  for  pulp  making  in  Quebec,  spruce  is  easily  first  in 
importance,  balsam  fir  second,  and  gray  pine  third,  while  poplar 
and  hemlock  are  little  used. 

The  go\ernment  of  Quebec  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  conser- 
vation of  its  forest  resources.  One  of  the  methods  adopted  has  been 
the  otablishment  of  a  large  nursery  at  Berthier  for  the  growing  of 
spruce  seedlings.  The  number  of  these  sent  out  during  the  vear  was 
2,000,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  increase  this  to  5,000,000.  the  trees 
in  this  nursery  are  making  a  growth  of  18  inches  per  annum  in  their 
fifth  year,  they  arc  furnished  to  the  forest  owners  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  the  services  of  a  forest  expert  are  provided  free  of  cost  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time.  There  is  also  a  nursery  being  conducted 
at  Grand  Mere  by  a  paper  company  located  there,  and  during  the 
year  this  firm  had  over  1,000,000  trees  growing, 

EAcry  elTort  is  being  made  to  introduce  the  latest  methods  in 
fore^t-f^re  prevention,  and  one  of  the  forest  protective  associations 
will  have  in  use  during  the  coming  year  two  hydroaeroplanes  for 
patrolling  its  areas. 

Water-Power  Development. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1917  the  provincial  government  dam 
(La  Lourte),  1,G46  feet  long,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Maurice 
River  Avas  completed.  Nothing  novel  from  an  engineering  point  of 
vicAv  was  introduced  in  the  construction  of  this  dam,  and  the  only 
difficulty  experienced  was  in  transporting  supplies  to  the  dam  site, 
which  is  located  52  miles  from  the  Transcontinental  Raihva}'.  The 
volume  of  storage  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
and  this  Avill  increase  the  power  now  being  developed  at  Shawinigan 
Falls  1)y  about  175.000  additional  horsepower. 

Another  storage  dam  coming  into  operation  during  the  year  is  that 
l)uilt  by  the  provincial  government  on  the  St.  Francis  River  for 
de\eloping  additional  power  at  East  Angus,  Bromptonville,  and 
Windsor  Mills.  Other  storage-dam  projects  under  way  are  those 
for  raising  the  level  of  Lake  Kenogami,  which  Avill  increase  the 
power  developed  at  Chicoutimi ;  a  dam  on  the  Jacques  Cartier  River 
to  regulate  the  power  used  by  the  paper  mill  at  Donnacona;  and  the 
storage  dam  at  Lake  Brule  to  control  the  flow  of  water  for  the  elec- 
tric power  plant  at  Seven  Falls  on  the  St.  Anne  River.  Many  of 
these  projects  have  not  been  designed  so  much  for  increasing  the 
j)0wer  develo]3ed  at  the  various  falls  as  for  insuring  a  uniform 
floAv  of  water  throughout  the  year. 

War  Conditions  Control  Output  of  Mines — Mineral  Production  in  Province. 

According  to  returns  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  .total 
value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  quarries  in  the  Province  of 
Quel)ec  during  the  year  1918  amounted  to  $18,572,595,  an  increase 
of  $2,o8o,410  or  14.72  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  vear, 
when  this  value  totaled  $10,189,179. 

The  uiining  industry,  u]">  to  the  middle  of  November,  was  char- 
acterized by  an  increased  activity  in  the  production  of  substances 
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needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  "\Tar,  such  as  asbestos,  pyrites, 
magnesite,  chromite,  and  molybdenite.  The  production  of  building 
nuiterials,  stone,  brick,  lime,  and  cement,  was  stagnant.  The  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  mining  industry  of  the  Province  generally  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  is  a  comparison  of  the  approximate 
values  of  the  mineral  production,  divided  into  three  main  subdivi- 
sions, for  1913  and  1918 : 

1913.  191S. 

Building  materails .$8,000,000  .$5,2.50,000 

Noiimotallic     minerals      (asbestos,     magnesite,     mica, 

graphite,  etc.) 4,500,000  10,2.50,000 

IMetallic  minerals  (pyrites,  chromite,  molj'bdenite,  zinc, 

and  lead,  etc.) 500,000  3,000,000 

Total 13,000,000     18,-500.000 

The  next  table  gives  the  value  of  the  minerals  and  building  mate- 
rials produced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Products. 


JIINERALS. 

Asbestos 

Asbestic 

Chromite 

Copper  and  sulphur  ore 

Feldspar  and  kaolin 

Gold 

Graphite 

Iron  ore  and  titaniferous  iron  ore 

Magnesite 

Mica 

Mineral  waters 

Mineral  paint  (ochre) 

Molybdenite 

Phosphate 

Silica 

Silver 

Zinc  and  lead  ores 

STRUCTURAL  MATERULS. 

Brick 

Cement 

Granite 

Lime 

Limestone  and  marble 

Sand 

Sandstone 

Slate  and  flagstone 

Tile  drain  and  sewer  pipe,  etc 

Total 


1917 


, 198, 558 

42, 139 

498,031 

,205,242 

19, 969 

22,  .'570 

99,024 

.34, 135 

729,025 

281, 234 

6,553 

69,  .536 

238,096 

1,323 

32,511 

78,  &S0 

165, 477 


530, 594 

,264,664 

167,659 

343, 588 

749, 592 

161, 8-10 

7,475 

7,789 

213,678 


16, 189, 179 


SO,  019, 890 

.34,040 

770,955 

1,319,690 

24, 103 

32,615 

17, 760 

33.726 

1,016,764 

201,055 

6,111 

112,440 

383, 252 

1,200 

44, 737 

139, 788 

175,094 


581,415 
3,003,534 
161,411 
437, 212 
644, 755 
87,008 


5,124 
318,901 


Asbestos  Mining  Not  Affected  by  Ending  of  War. 

Asbestos  mining  Avas  active  throughout  the  year  and  is  one  of 
the  few  industries  on  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  have 
no  effect  for  some  time.  Owing  to  the  program  of  intensive  con- 
struction of  ships  which  has  been  laid  out  by  various  countries,  the 
demand  for  asbestos  will  continue  for  some  time,  as  considerable 
cjuantities  are  used  in  ship  building. 

Both  the  tonnage  and  the  value  of  asbestos  show  marked  increase 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  although  the  amount  of  rock 
mined  is  less.  The  value  of  the  asbestos  recovered  from  the  average 
ton  of  rock  was  $4.0G  in  1918,  whereas  it  was  $3.08  in  1917,  and  $2.13 
in  1916. 
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Tlie  production  of  the  various  grades  of  asbestos  and  of  asbestic  in 
the  Province  in  1017  and  1018  is  shown  in  the  table  following: 


Grade. 


Shipments  and  sale. 


Tonr.. 


Value. 


Average 

value  per 

ton. 


Stock  on  hand  Dec. 
31. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Asbestos: 

Crude  Xo.  1 

Crude  No.  2 

Crude  No.  3 

Millstoek  No.  2. 
MilLstockNo.  3. 


1,761 

3,603 

13, 107 

54,072 

64, 609 


.?1, 370, 740 
1,374,-387 
1,318,387 
1,9S5<,197 
1,146,847 


$778.38 

381.46 

99.90 

36.77 

17.75 


5R0 

740 

1,089 

3,346 

7,447 


8470,923 
269,766 
206,124 
141,344 
124,735 


Total. 
Asbestic 


137, 242 
17,210 


7, 198,  .558 
42,139 


52.45  ' 
2.46 


Asbestos: 

Crude  No.  1 

Crude  No.  2 

Millstoek  No.  1. 
Millstoek  No.  2. 
Millstoek  No.  3. 


1918. 


1,S08 

1,S06 

13,559 

32,412 

92, 700 


1,  G95, 761 
80.5,331 
2,221,954 
1,852,992 
2,443,861 


937. 92 
424. 75 
163.87 
57.16 
26. 3S 


Total 142, 375 

Asbestic 16, 850 


9,019,899 
34,016 


63.35 
2.02 


13,208 
263 


1,212,892 

803 


1,104 
582 
2,993 
2,522 
7,033 


14,234 
375 


985,449 
122,399 
586,850 
154,934 
234,890 


2,084,522 
873 


The  quantity  of  rock  mined  during  1917  amounted  to  2,084,410 

tons;  in  1018  the  output  totaled  2,445,74.5  tons. 

Chromite — Copper  and  Sulphur  Ore. 

In  1918  some  35,749  short  ton?  of  chromite  were  mined,  valued  at 
$770,955.  In  191?  tlie  figures  were  ?>6,186  tons,  valued  at  $498,031. 
It  may  be  explained  that  this  comprises  the  shipments  of  crude  ore 
and  the  ore  sent  to  the  concentrators.  The  actual  shipments  of  crude 
ore  and  concentrates  in  1018  amounted  to  about  21,500  tons.  Chro- 
mite mining  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  cessation  of  ho.stilities. 

The  tonnage  of  pyrites  mined  in  1918  shows  a  slight  increase  as 
compared  with  1917.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor  which 
somewhat  interfered  with  a  large  production,  and  moreover  some 
six  weeks  were  lost  owing  to  the  severe  epidemic  of  influenza,  which 
was  felt  throughout  the  whole  Province  during  the  last  part  of 
the  3'ear. 
other  Mineral  Production. 

l^oth  in  quantity  and  ^"alue.  the  molybdenite  production  in  1918 
shows  advances.  The  mine  and  mill  of  the  Dominion  jNIolybdenite 
Co.  were  operated  steadily  throughout  the  year  and  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  a  drop  in  the  price  of  rnolybdenite 
has  been  recorded,  the  latest  quotation  in  Xew  York  being  around 
85  cents  a  pound,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  this  mineral  will 
be  continued  in  peace  times.  The  production  of  molybdenite  before 
the  war  was  uncertain  and  sporadic.  AVith  the  developments  Avhicli 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  this  industry  is^now  well  established,  and  users  can  count  on 
a  constant  and  regidar  supply. 

The  greater  part  of  the  magnesite  production  which  was  reported 
was  of  dead-burned  material,  which  explains  why  the  tonnage  is 
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lower  while  the  total  value  is  greater  than  for  1917.  In  1918,  the 
production  Avas  28.504  tons  value  at  $1,016,TG1,  while  in  1917  it 
Avas  58,340  tons  value  at  $729,025. 

The  production  of  graphite  Avas  much  loAA^er  in*  1918  than  the 
previous  year,  and  the  mines  and  mills  AA-ere  closed  during  a  great 
part  of  the  ^-ear.  Experiments  are  noAv  being  conducted  applying 
the  oil-flotation  process  to  the  concentration  of  graphite,  and  good 
results  are  being  obtained  AA-ith  the  ores  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Xcaa' 
York  deposits. 

Accidents  to  222  men,  of  AA'hom  29  died  of  injuries  sustained,  have 
been  reported  during  1918.  The  returns  to  date  give  G,125  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  Province.  In  the  previous 
year  171  accidents  AA'ere  recorded,  out  of  which  4  AAere  fatal,  Avith 
6,497  men  employed. 

Fur  Trade. 

Last  year  over  317,000  furs  were  reported  to  tlie  Department  of 
Colonization,  Mines,  and  Fisheries,  for  AAhich  the  Province  received 
$48,067  in  royalties.  These  furs  were  made  up  as  foUoAvs:  Otter 
2,602 ;  beaver  38,576 ;  black  bear  1.239 ;  frvny  bear  1 ;  broAvn  bear  45 ; 
lynx  3,621:  wolf  87;  blue  wolf  87;  seaVolf  11;  sable  9,846;  pckan 
2,083 ;  Aveasel  7,453 ;  American  marten  5,964 ;  black  fox  7 ;  silver  fox 
138;  blue  fox  30;  yelloAv  gray-haired  fox  8,297;  mongrel  fox  33;  Avhite 
fox  1,287;  crossed  fox  875;  Avild  cat  1,182;  mountain  cat  3;  muskrat 
192,241;  Aveasel  33,396;  caribou  11;  deer  7,350;  elk  164;. rabbit  478. 

The  number  of  trading  permits  issued  aa^s  617,  as  compared  Avith 
565  in  1917.  As  this  is  the  first  complete  year  covered  by  the  royalty 
system,  a  comparison  is  not  possible. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Province — Imports  into  Montreal. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  1918  passing  through  the  tAAo  principal 
custom  ports  of  the  Province,  i.  e.  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Avas  $618,- 
861,327,  as  compared  with  $777,414,610  for  1917,  a  decrease  of  $158,- 
553,283.  Montreal's  imports  in  1918  Averc  Avorth  $178,021,111  and 
exports  $406,793,498;  the  comparative  figures  for  1917  were  $214,- 
885,029  and  $534,876,677,  decreases  of  $36,803,918  and  $128,083,179, 
respectivelA^  for  the  vear  under  review.  The  figures  for  Quebec  Avere : 
1918,  imports  $16,88b,730,  exports  $17,160.988; '1917,  imports  $17,045,- 
759,  exports  $10,607,145. 

Detailed  figures  are  not  available  shoAving  the  trade  at  Montreal, 
but  the  folloAving  table  AA'ill  giA'e  some  idea  of  the  export  AAater-borne 
traffic  at-that  port : 


Articles. 


191S 


AVheat bii.shels . . 

Peas do 

Barley do 

Oats.'. do 

Corn do 

Rye do 

Flour  and  meal. ..barrels. . 

Cheese boxes. . 

Butter do 

Eggs do.... 

Bo.\  meats do 

Lard do 


203, 
,993, 
,  755, 

113, 
80, 

958, 
,072, 


Articles. 


Dressed  meats,  .quarters. 

Pulp tons. 

Paper do... 

Sundries do. . . 

Hay do... 

Oilcake do... 

Minerals do... 

Grains,  dried do. . . 

Lumber M  ft.  b.  m. 

Horses  and  mules,  num- 
ber  

Dogs number. 


489, 366 

9,454 

14,842 

;99,118 

28,84i 
4, 689 
17,727 
501 
30,803 

23,  .508 


439,298 
5,532 
1,822 

782,660 


18, 803 
3,920 
58,939 

22,378 
248 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  145  vessels  loaded  03,065,000  frallons  of 
fuel  oil.  as  compared  with  7"2  vessels  loadinrr  10,794,088  c;allons  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1917. 

Statistics  concernino;  imports  at  Montreal  are  not  available. 

Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Quebec. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise 
at  the  port  of  Quebec  during  1917  and  1918,  with  separate  state- 
ments of  the  shares  of  the  I'nited  States  and  United  Kingdom  in 
this  trade  for  1918  only : 


Arliclos. 


Animals,  all  kinds 

Books  and  papers 

Buttons,  brushes,  and  combs 

Brass  and  copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Coal 

Coffco,  green  or  roasted 

Carpets,  all  kinds 

Cotton  fabrics 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  patent  medicines 

Earthenware 

Fancy  g.wds  and  toys 

Fruit,  ail  kinds 

Furs,  all  kinds 

Glass 

Outta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of. 

Grain 

Ilats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hops 

Hides,  raw,  salted,  and  dry 

Iron  and  steel,  all  kinds 

Pig  iron 

Jewelry,  plated  ware,  nickel,  gold,  or  silver 

I^eather,  and  manufactures  of 

Meats 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Lumber  and  timber 

Molasses  and  sirups 

Oil 

Seeds 

Oilcloth 

Salt 

Silk  and  ribbon 

Spices 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

wines 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

Raw  cotton 

Settlers'  effects 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1917 


S47 
128: 
42: 

361 : 

,325; 

fi 

13; 

557, 
124, 
194, 

s; 

299 

521 : 

US. 


71 

5 

413 

,27i: 

98: 
58: 

547; 

529, 
167, 
323, 
298, 
120 

67; 

26 
263: 

i3:>: 
1: 

reo: 
58: 
71: 
32: 

20, 
343, 

,406, 
290, 

,351. 


17,045,759 


1918 


Total. 


S40, 156 

159,370 

23,826 

211,016 

2, 080, 719 

0,442 

4,178 

611,761 

220, 185 

159, 087 

19,202 

297.964 

464,383 

121,350 

109, 249 

572,121 

53,115 

14,252 

281, 964 

2,638,915 

55,820 

45, 2.')4 

610, 039 

600,829 

287,830 

347,124 

643, 462 

66,928 

20,802 

17,677 

216,584 

170,229 


24,a37 

283,559 

39,813 

7,118 

7,036 

221,654 

3,607,170 

as,  674 

1,424,036 


16,88.5,730 


From 
United 
States. 


$7, 1,56 
12^,170 

21,269 

16.5, 165 

2,073,332 


1,1.57 

436,994 

192, 064 

92, 574 

17,894 

297,497 

40S,  rA5 

120, 9»1 

103,616 

572, 121 

24, 742 

13,555 

202,171 

2,596,279 

55,820 

36, 275 

608,188 

600,829 

287,830 

347,124 

39,513 

60,928 

20,3.35 

8, 189 

191,137 

101,063 


403 

796 

7,118 

5,510 

120,895 

3,607,170 

77, 019 

1,065,%9 


From 

United 

Kingdom. 


?33,000 
2,987 
2,379 
43,439 
7,387 


3,021 

164,362 

26,31G 

65,776 

90S 

89 

26,380 

28S 

5,216 


27,077 

697 

20,617 

31,092 


4,299 
1,851 


9,488 
25,447 
38,859 


14,355 
""838 


90 
99,526 


21,260 
256, 921 


14,723,436 


933,965 
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Exports  by  Avator  only  from  Quebec  tliiring  1017  and  1018  are  oiA'en 
in  the  next  table,  with  separate  statements  showing  the  share  of  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  of  1918  only : 


1917 

1918 

Articles. 

Total. 

•  From 
United 
States. 

From 

United 

Kingdom. 

Animals 

JG7,050 

Bacon  and  ham 

3545,840 

30,  250 

],5C.0 

94,903 

2,501,305 

9.890 

■ 

$015  840 

Codfish 

9i^,  030 

100 

131.07(3 

207, 789 

S30, 250 
1,500 

Furs 

Flour 

Grain 

2  501  305 

Herring 

9, 890 

Lobster 

37,732 

Meats,  pork,  lard,  and  beef 

340, 183 
5,012 

310  183 

Oil.... .....; 

5,012 

' 

Wood,  and  manufactui'es  of: 
Liunbcr— 

Pine  deal:^ 

75,879 

104,347 

10,037 

3,550 

10, 277 
204,759 
122,001 

Spruce  deals 

38,983 
331 

3S  0S3 

other  deals 

331 

Planks  and  boards 

S(juare  timber— 

Bircli 

1,701 

148,583 

14<;,055 

105,790 

7,350 

283. 170 

272; 884 

19, 302 

2,500,000 

1,701 

F.lm 

148, 583 

Pine 

140  655 

Spruce 

165, 790 

other 

7  350 

Wood  pulp 

1,393,834 
259, 140 

283, 170 
272, 884 

Pulp  wood 

Spool  wood 

19,  .302 
2,  .500, 000 

Wooden  steamers 

Other  manufactured 

10, 02;^ 
7,815,913 

Al!  other  articles. . 

9,947,164 

9  947  '01 

10,007,145 

17,  IGO,  988 

602,772 

16,403,253 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  declared  at  the  American  consulates  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  during  1017  and  1018: 


Articles. 


Abrasive  material pounds . . 

Aluminum,  crude do 

Aluminum,  manufactures  of do 

Animals: 

Cattle number. . 

Horses do 

Sheep do 

Other do.... 

Antimony tons. . 

Art  works 

Asbestos: 

Crude tons . . 

Fiber do 

Sand do 

Other do.... 

Beeswax pounds . . 

Bones,  crude do 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of do 

BreadstulTs do 

Bronze,  and  manufactures  of do 

Cars  and  other  vehicles number. . 

Chemical,  drugs,  and  dj'cs: 

Gums ; pounds . . 

Magncsite tons. . 

Other pounds . . 


Quantity. 


25,424 


7,&36 
3,959 
16,529 
88,113 

158 


3,896 
69,312 
45,031 


44,921 

3,869,314 

18,328,795 

36,956,536 

25,986 

26 

518, 774 

12,945 

3  i.  281, 294 


^"alue. 


S8, 867 


311,661 
762,401 
165,972 
1,467,078 
45, 253 
118, 887 

1,435,480 

2,340,263 

375,187 


22,246 
55, 277 
3,388,340 
855,462 
10,047 
.54,335 

104.218 

21 1;. 5.53 

4,092,238 


1918 


Quantity. 


3.50,450 

2,841,281 

113,3.50 

12,783 

727 

9,082 

68,013 


6, 687 

106,0:36 

17,170 

1,038 

172,646 

1,702,012 

3,277,218 

19,928,800 

7,300 

32 

961,463 

21,882 

41,328,095 


Value. 


$16,6.53 
924, 410 
44, 520 

400,197 

89,068 

106,356 

1,220,996 


42, 792 

1,218,318 

5,140,416 

85, 553 

74,400 

85, 831 

27,284 

692,098 

625,  .548 

1,838 

5:3,071 

170,892 

808,264 

2,620,776 
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Articles. 


-tons. 


Chrome  ore 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  and  coke tons. 

Copper  ore . ; do . . . 

Copper,  manufactures  of pounds . 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Cotton  webbing yards . 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware number. 

Explosives: 

Cartridges thousands . 

Other 

Fertiliser tons. 

Fcrrosilicon pounds. 

Fish: 

Cod,  salted do . . . 

Eels,  fresh  and  salted do . . . 

Salmon,  fresh  and  salted do. . . 

Other do... 

Flour barrels . 

Fniit: 

Blueberries,  raw quarts . 

Blueberries,  canned .pounds . 

Fur  skins: 

Dressed number. 

Undressed do . . . 

Grease ...pounds. 

Hair,  animal do . . . 

Hay - tons . 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf pounds . 

Cattle do... 

Sheep do . . . 

Other do... 

Household  cflccts 

Iron  ore tons . 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

R  ifles niunbcr . 

Rifle  parts picres . 

Locomotives number . 

Serap  iron pounds . 

Other do... 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Le.id  ore tons. 

I.,eather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Upper square  feet. 

Moccasins pairs. 

O  ther pounds . 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Cream.  ^ gallons. 

Meat pounds. 

Milk gallons. 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of,  n.  c.  s pounds. 

Mica do... 

Oil: 

Cod gallons. 

Other « do... 

Paints  and  pigments , pounds. 

Paper  stock :  Grasses  and  fibers do . . . 

Paper; 

New.^print do. . . 

Pulpboard, do. . . 

Wrapping do. . . 

I'l  urabago tons. 

Precious  stones 

Roofing  felr _ pounds. 

Rubber,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Sea  cras^ tons. 

Seeds pounds. 

Spires do... 

Spirits  pjul  ^-ines gallons. 

Straw  ;viul  grass,  manuf.K'tures  of tons. 

Sugar: 

Cnno pounds. 

Maple .do. .. 

Sulphur  ore ton.s. 

Tar  and  pitch uounds. 

Tea ...do... 

Tm,  and  manufactures  of tons. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of pounds. 

Vegetables: 

rotatoes bushels. 

O  thcr pounds . 


1917 


Quantity. 


13,727 


1,980 

79.324 

13,811,810 

11,006 


7,5ai 
170,140 


f>98, 472 

252.795 

195, 083 

1,839,329 


444,300 
36,992 


25,468 

3,497,570 

775, 991 

101,873 

72,400 

82,  608 

47, 540 

4, 747, 468 


Value. 


S281,230 

02. 16S 

1L42S 

910.907 

3, 742,  .588 

567, 743 


CI,  4.30 
1,038,201 


18,945 


53, 813 
22, 219 
14,408 
190,9.36 


27, 214 
7,432 


20, 074 
93,188 


4, 15S,  230 

20, 937, 922 

313,037 

2,  .328 

40,211 

40, 109 

2.001,771 

485,370 

2,9.')7,850 

44.876 

40, 934 


28,. 508 

71,. 526 

4.970,420 

t>9.961 

424,944,370 

9,861,19-1 

3.645.062 

84 


2,065,303 

3.3S0.524 

1,15S 

489,785 

07,707 

117.210 

21 

1,227.626 

2,056,256 

31.913 

1.832,246 

592,600 

1,043 

1,535,116 

167,08-1 
541,677 


"1,854,174 

67, 639 

75, 608 

1,060,004 

20,277 
30,909 
27,817 
1,313,492 
103,576 


267, 790 
56, 852 


25, 267 

1,848,370 

10, 080 

178,  ,501 

10,427 
40,350 
926,748 

450,240 

630,337 

5,%3 

429,-597 


25,  .552 
58,990 
38,802 
19,348 

12,674,483 

234,891 

2S5,ft80 

26,945 

46.381 

,S9.4.S7 

01.-.,  014 

24.251 

41, 702 

24,368 

500,445 

30,868 

210,144 

302,762 
76,707 
17,825 

213,208 
41,305 

163,215 

110,074 
152,242 


1918 


Quantity. 


&4,022 


1,543 

105, 787 

1,670,378 

523,588 

608. 082 

724 


2,894 
2,023,288 

3,070,685 
278,3X3 
158, 227 

1,231,123 
9, 732 

4S7, 262 
27, 292 

701 
484, 155 


434, 521 
246, 880 


32, 500 
'3,329,190 


9, 

764 

'is' 

472 

000 

70.2,<!S 

•227 

1.59 

064 

13 

874 

37,836 
2,488,505 

340,900 
3,862,911 


44,800 
272,041 

■•..114 

.M.013 

3,730,465 

5,103,657 

810,213,082 
13,395,163 
2,154,340 


1,747,495 

870,882 

1,349 

298,438 

18,995 

1,183 


446,662 

3.549,717 

27,504 

2,947,057 

586,. 861 

1,057 

788,547 

8,604 


Value. 


$415,651 


14,884 

1,188,453 

382, 106 

586,536 

128,852 

9,443 

132,604 
69,067 

150,255 
77,949 

331.300 
57, 313 
14,573 

107,204 
96,198 

19,042 
2, 519 

6,90a 
2,918,797 


41,675 
2,707,891 


23,000 


948, 462 
41,679 
36.997 


10,683 
406,051 

25, 764 
3,562,183 

46.3.56 
299,986 

37,225 
42.924 
455,594 

318,079 
857,012 


34,988 
89,741 

6,971 

35.153 

54,799 

3,583,023 

18,828,053 
416,048 
12.3,247 


83,173 
127,839 
44,660 
42,557 
22,882 
7,802 


110,569 

762,394 
00,681 
18,4,-)C 

172,081 
17,060 

210,108 

7,600 
27,202 
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Articles. 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Lumber,  planed M  feet . 

Lumber,  rough do. . . 

Lath thou-^ands. 

Poles pieces. 

Posts,  cedar do . . . 

Shinplps thousands. 

Pulp  wood: 

Peeled cords. 

Rossed do... 

Kough do... 

Other do... 

Ties,  railroad pieces. 

Shooks number. 

AVood  pulp — 

Chemical,  unbleached — 

Sulphate pounds . 

Sulpliite do. . . 

Mechanicallj'  ground do . . . 

Other tons . 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Dress  goods j-ards . 

Socks pairs. 

Unwashed pounds . 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Zinc  ore do... 

All  other  articles 


1017 


Quantity. 


33,519 

215,174 

65, 462 

1,117 


2C0,372 

272, 42:3 
26,077 
98, 974 

105, 2SS 
95, 533 


110,307,510 
104,495,614 
249, 557, 162 


5,098 

15, 576 

429,992 

1,146,000 

4,161,110 


Total. 


Value. 


$708, 765 

4,878,056 

207,  723 

18,393 


514, 966 

2, 2C6,  724 
211,033 
798,985 

1, 124, 736 
34, 407 


3, 207, 484 

3, 435, 679 

4,209,998 

133, 880 

10,742 
15,576 
325,981 
46,389 
95, 771 
1,459,277 


Quaniity. 


35,514 

228  877 

"37' 065 

2,432 

67, 520 
182, 191 

513,541 

15,206 

200, 410 


77, 800 
11,320 


508, 294, 270 

112,387,013 

195,929,939 

95,595 


387,604 

898,932 

6,819,000 


72,127,261 


Value. 


S964,449 

6,574,486 

128,358 

7,842 

6,102 

640,315 

5,045,292 

184,235 

1, 789, 594 


55,083 
28, 208 


6,448,922 
3,168,369 
4,402,568 
5,915,311 


461,809 

26,310 

174,545 

2, 993, 651 


95,089,704 


The  only  export  to  the  insular  possessions  was  one  shipment  of 
ofRce  supplies  to  Manila  valued  at  $250,  as  compared  with  one  ship- 
ment of  newsprint  to  Porto  Rico  in  1917  valued  at  $679. 

Returned  American  goods  in  1918  were  valued  at  $2,915,117,  as 
compared  with  $3,738,173  in  1917. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Navigation  at  tlie  port  of  Montreal  opened  on  April  21  and  closed 
on  December  11,  1918,  while  the  first  vessel  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
April  4  and  the  last  vessel  left  on  December  30,  1918. 

At  Montreal  518  ocean-going  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  1,819,884  tons  reported  to  the  office  of  the  port  warden,  as  com- 
pared with  510  vessels  of  1,851,042  tons  for  1917.  Included  in  these 
518  vessels  were  52  American  and  7  British  (all  new),  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  79,534  tons,  which  came  down  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  compared  with  2G  vessels  of  38,866  tons  from  the  same 
source  in  1917. 

During  the  j'ear  7  steamers  with  an  approximate  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  45,000  tons  were  launched  at  the  yard  of  the  Canadian 
Vickers  (Ltd.),  Montreal,  4  of  which  sailed  from  that  port  with 
full  cargoes. 

The  record  of  the  shipping  at  Quebec  for  the  season  of  1918  is: 
Number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing,  757;  aggregate  tonnage, 
2,764,849  tons.  The  figures  for  1917  were  681  ves.sels  of  2,164,874 
tons. 

There  were  built  at  Quebec  six  wooden  steamers,  one  Avooden 
schooner,  and  one  steel  car  ferr}'.  The  first  named  are  approximately 
3.000  gross  ton  vessels,  and  Avero  constructed  for  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry of  Munitions:  the  car  ferry  is  for  use  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
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Kaihvay   system   at   Prince   Rupert,   British    Columbia,   "wliile   the 
scliooner  was  for  private  persons. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  cx)ming  year  will  show  marked  activity 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  Province.  The  principal  com- 
pany in  Quebec  is  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  large  number 
of  small  wooden  vessels  (approximately  800  gross  tons)  for  the 
French  Govermnent. 

PRAIRIE  PROVINCES. 

By  Consul   General  Frederick:   !V.   Ryder,  \Vinnipeg;,  Mnnltobat 

Canada  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  that  is  to  sa}'  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  population  (^;'pend  upon  agriculture  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  last  census  taken  shows  there  were  in  the 
Dominion  714,046  farmers  and  a  total  farming  population  of  3,- 
925,502.  Of  the  farmers  88,G  per  cent  were  owners.  The  land  occu- 
pied as  farms  made  a  total  of  10,998,988  acres,  while  the  aggregate 
value  of  land,  buildings,  implements,  and  live  stock  was  $4,281,840,- 
636. 

These  figures  represented  a  gain  over  the  previous  census  10  years 
before  of  73.36  per  cent  in  the  acreage,  of  136.69  per  cent  in  the  total 
value  of  farm  property,  and  31.2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  farms. 
The  only  increase  which  was  not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  mucli 
source  of  satisfaction  was  in  the  number  of  persons  on  the  farms  and 
which  amounted  to  but  17.2  per  cent. 

Canada's  Material  Wealth — Foreign  Trade. 

From  official  figures,  the  wealth  of  the  Dominion  is  estimated  at 
aliout  J^17,000,000,000,  the  total  income  of  citizens  about  $2,000,- 
000,000,  giving  the  aggregate  wealth  as  $19,000,000,000. 

With  a  view  toward  increasing  the  volume  of  trade  with  the  Do- 
minion, the  British  Government  proposes  to  station  four  commis- 
sioners at  important  centers  in  Canada,  the  senior  commissioner  deal- 
ing also  with  the  trade  in  Newfoundland.  The  British  Government's 
trade  commissioners  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade  (development  and  intelligence),  a  new  department 
combining  the  commercial  activities  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  those 
of  the  foi-mer  commercial  intelligence  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Census  of  Farm-Implement  Industries — Grain  Shipments  for  Five  Years. 

Official  statistics  of  the  Canadian  agricultural  implement  industry 
covering  the  calendar  year  1917,  show  1  establishment  in  Alberta,  7 
in  Manitoba,  1  tn  Nova  Scotia,  56  in  Ontario,  1  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  21  in  Quebec,  and  3  in  SaskatcheAvan.  a  total  of  90.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  these  90  industries  amounted  to  $70,493,801, 
and  represent  an  increase  over  1916  of  $10,964,710,  equal  to  18  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  monthly  in 
1917  was  9,563;  the  greatest  number  was  10,027  in  December. 

The  folkiwiug  table  is  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  Board  of 
Grain  Commissioners  and  shoAvs  the  total  shipments  of  all  grains 
from  the  head  of  the  lakes  in  Canadian  and  United  States  bottoms 
during  the  navigation  season  (April-December)  from  1914  to  1918, 
inclusive: 
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Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Sample 
mLxod 

grain. 

Elevato.- 

screen- 

ings. 

191S. 

Number. 
317 

lis 

Bushels. 
38, 967, 294 
24, 327,  754 

Bushels. 
6, 589, 399 

Bushels. 
3,174,393 

Bushels. 

1,062,500 

973,808 

Pounds. 
2,740,310 

Tons. 
4,987 

United  States  

5,101,111 

11  616 

Total    

435 

63,295,048 

11,690,510     3,174,393 

2,036,308 

2,740,310 

16,603 

1917. 

622 

507 

80, 423, 280 
79,476,033 

17,6.32,775 
19,256,198 

3,270,098 
1,906,245 

988, 499 
4,704,691 

5,875,855 
6,230,971 

16,442 

United  States     

30, 26 1 

Total    

1,129 

159,899,313 

36,888,973 

5,176,343 

5, 693, 190 

12,106,826 

46, 706 

1916. 

S95 

565 

97,288,766 
84,397,225 

44,815,292 

fi  235.464 

1,715,  .591 
3,859,396 

1.5,605,183 
3,  736, 148 

6,075 

United  States  

13,805,947  {  2,651,818 

41  748 

Total  

1,460   181,685,991 

57,821,239     8,887,282 

5,574,987 

19,341,331 

47  823 

1915. 
Canadian 

687 
452 

68,  .537, 524 
98,  S27, 699 

23,057,014     2,718,499 
4,174,796     2,074,005 

967, 831 
1,436,547 

4,767,925 

9,964 

United  States 

40, 355 

Total 

1,139 

167,365,223 

27,231,810     4,792,504 

2,404,378 

4, 767, 925 

50,319 

191-1. 
Canadian 

751 
138 

64,881,194 
22,886,870 

22,473,825     4,026,586 
3,490,095     1,069,  .598 

1,793,747 

5,777,507 

19,621,274 

17, 507 

United  States 

32, 096 

Total 

S89 

87,763,070 

25,963,920     5,096,182 

7,571,254 

19,621,274 

49, 603 

Resources  of  Manitoba. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  covers  an  area  of  251,832  square  miles, 
of  which  178,000  square  miles  were  added  in  1912.  The  added  terri- 
tory, known  as  New- Manitoba,  contains  421  miles  of  railroad,  332 
miles  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
connect  the  grain  fields  of  the  Northwest  with  the  Hudson  Bay.  The 
western  terminal  of  this  road  is  at  The  Pas,  which  is  also  a  northern 
terminal  of  the  (Jovernment-owned  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
483  miles  from  Winnipeg.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  land 
surface  of  the  Province  is  said  to  be  covered  by  forests. 

The  northern  part  of  Manitoba  as  far  as  the  "  barren  lands  "  was 
formerly  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  including  mer- 
chantable lumber  and  pulp  wood,  and  although  during  the  last 
25  or  30  years  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  has  been  de- 
stroyed, there  are  still  great  stretches  of  valuable  timberland.  The 
following  figures  indicate  the  estimated  horsepower  in  northern 
Manitoba:  Saskatchew-an  River,  100,000;  Nelson  River,  2,500,000; 
Churchill  River.  500.000 ;  Haves,  Burntwood,  Grass,  and  other  rivers, 
400,000. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  tung.sten,  and  molybdenite  have 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Manitoba,  as  well  as  other 
minerals  of  commercial  value.  More  than  $2,500,000  worth  of 
copper  ore  has  already  been  mined  and  a  portion  of  this  output 
utilized,  despite  the  many  transportation  difficulties,  yielding  profits 
of  $30  a  ton.  Extensive  deposits  of  potash,  sodium  sulphate,  and 
Epsom  salts  have  been  discovered  some  30  miles  north  of  Maple 
Creek.  The  mine  is  located  in  a  dried-up  lake  l)ed  2i-  miles  long  and 
1  mile  Avide.  Several  mining  claims  have  been  staked  in  New 
Manitoba,  and  although  the  results  of  the  prospective  work  have  never 
been  announced  officially,  it  is  said  that  the  drilling  has  proven  up 
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over  3,000,000  tons  of  sulphide  ore.     A  syndiciUe  has  taken  over 

one  of  the  properties  and  has  expended  nearly  5n'2r)0,000  in  further 

prosjjecting. 

Necessity  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Route. 

The  conaestion  in  the  grain  elevators  and  on  the  railroads  dur- 
ing- the  fall  of  1915  when  western  Canada  produced  the  record  crop 
of  over  300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  has  rendered  necessary  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  project.  The  reduction  of  1,000 
miles  of  rail  haul  in  the  distance  that  now  separates  the  granaries 
of  the  West  from  the  Liverpool  markets  with  the  prospect  of  large 
and  rapid  expansion  in  volume  of  production,  and  the  heavier  de- 
mands made  upon  the  existing  railway  facilities  make  out  the  case 
for  the  new  road. 

Apart  from  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development  in  New 
Manitoba,  there  is  a  large  territor}^  in  Saskatchewan  lying  north  of 
the  great  river  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Province,  and  a  still 
larger  area  along  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Peace  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers,  where  de>'elopment  is  retarded  by  the  lack  of  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  Avorld's  markets.  From  England  to  eastern  Asia  via 
Suez  is  a  distance  of  about  16,000  miles.  By  way  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  it  is  about  11,000,  and  by  way  of  Seattle  or  Vancouver 
about  10,000,  but  bv  wav  of  Port  Nelson  and  Prince  Rupert  it  is  less 
than  8,000. 

For  some  time  the  Government  railway,  now  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  has  been  under  construction  from  The  Pas  to  Port  Nel- 
son on  Hudson  Bay.  a  distance  of  over  400  miles.  Over  420  miles  of 
rail  have  been  laid  and  graded,  bridges  have  been  built,  halts  and 
stations  erected,  and  Port  Nelson's  new  hurl)or  is  well  advanced.  In 
economy  of  distance,  handling,  and  consequent  cost  of  transport,  the 
figures  of  the  ]n-esent  usual  route  for  Canadian  wheat  and  other 
produce  compared  "with  those  of  the  Port  Nelson-to-Livcrpool  route 
are  striking.  Taking  Saskatoon  as  a  starting  point  from  the  wheat 
fields,  the  distance  of  the  present  usual  route  is  4.848  miles,  and  ship- 
ments are  handled  four  times.  The  proposed  route  covers  3,GG3 
miles,  and  shipments  are  handled  only  twice. 

The  Pas,  where  the  new  raihvay  section  of  tho  Hudson  Bay  route 
begins,  is  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  on  the  C'anadian  Northern 
Raihvay,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  Lumber  mills  here  record  a 
monthly  output  of  G,000,000  feet.  The  Pas  is  also  a  recognized  fur 
center.  The  fishing  industry  has  reached  considerable  dimensions 
here,  and  marble,  limestone,  gold,  and  copper  deposits  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  district. 
Railway  Mileage  in  the  Province. 

The  entire  raihvay  mileage  in  the  Pi(i\  ince  in  operation  at  tho 
close  of  the  year  was  approximately  : 

Mile.9. 

Canadian    I'acific ;i,  724 

Canadian   Nortliern 2.  Oil 

Grand  Trunk 267 

Canadian    Governmont 146 

Great  Northern  systems J92 

Wlnnipoii'  joint  tcrniinals 38 

Greater  Wlnniitop:  water  district 85 

Total 4.  403 
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There  has  been  no  call  upon  the  Province  during  the  year  to  make 
any  outlay  in  respect  to  bond  guaranties  of  Canadian  Xorthern  se- 
curities consisting  of  debentures  and  stock  issues.  The  Province  is 
at  present  liable,  as  guarantor,  for  $25,562,873  worth  of  these  securi- 
ties. Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Canadian  Northern  Kail- 
way  had  actuall}^  constructed  1,875  miles  of  railway  in  the  Province, 
as  a  result  of  these  bond  guaranties.  The  financial  position  of  the 
Province  in  respect  to  these  securities  is  vastly  improved  by  reason 
of  the  Dominion  Government's  taking  over  the  railway. 
Immigration  into  the  West  Declining-. 

From  statistics  furnished  by  Canadian  officials,  the  war  conditions 
are  accountable  for  the  decline  in  immigration  during  the  jDast  four 
years,  although  it  did  not  immediately  stem  the  tide  in  1914.  The 
high-water  mark  of  immigration  Avas  in  1913,  when  402,432  were 
recorded;  of  this  number  150,542  were  British  citizens,  139,009 
Americans,  and  112,881  from  other  countries.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  British  immigration  has  practically  ceased,  the  United 
States  assuming  the  dominant  place. 

During  1918,  out  of  a  total  of  79,074  immigrants,  the  Dominion 
Immigration  Office  at  Winnipeg  handled  21,000,  all  of  whom  were 
distributed  throughout  the  five  western  Provinces.  It  is  noted  that 
immigrants  coming  during  1918  are  of  a  better  class,  ji^dging  from 
comparative  figures.  For  instance,  during  1918  there  were  21,218 
persons  admitted  as  against  35,281  for  1917;  value  of  effects  and 
cash,  $7,056,065,  as  against  $5,584,786.  Manitoba  retained  4,441, 
Saskatchewan,  6.434.  Alberta,  8.290,  British  Columbia.  651,  and 
Ontario  1,422. 
The  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police — Bilingualism  Abolished  in  Schools. 

An  order-in-council  passed  December  16  increases  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  force  to  its  authorized  strength  of  1,200 
men.  In  addition  to  its  present  duties  in  the  territories,  the  force  is 
further  assigned  to  duty  in  Manitoba.  SaskatcheAvan,  Alberta,  Britisli 
Columbia,  and  that  portion  of  Ontario  embraced  in  militaiy  district 
No.  10.  it  will  be  the  only  Federal  police  force  operating  in  such 
territory,  supplanting  the  Dominion  police  altogether.  The  duties 
of  the  force  are:  Enforcement  of  Federal  laws;  patrolling  and  ])ro- 
tection  of  the  international  boundary  line ;  enforcement  of  all  orders- 
in-council  passed  under  the  War  Measures  Act  for  the  protection  of 
public  safety;  generally  to  assist  the  civil  powers  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  whenever  the  Government  may  direct. 

The  enactment  of  the  antibilingual  amendment  to  tlie  Education 
Act  made  it  an  offense  for  any  other  language  than  the  English  to 
be  taught  in  the  ]:)ublic  schools,  the  onlj-  concession  being  made  to 
the  French  settlements  where  English  and  French  are  to  be  taught 
on  equal  terms.  Compulsory  education  was  made  law  also  with  the 
result  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  in  daily 
attendance.  There  has  been  a  gain  of  129  new  school  districts  and 
125  new  school  houses  in  operation  since  1915,  during  which  period 
84  consolidated  schools  have  been  established  by  amalgamating  ad- 
jacent districts  and  erecting  multiple-roomed  school  houses. 
Government  Telephones — Automatic  System  to  be  Installed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  telephone  department  of  the  Province 
shows  total  assets  of  $13,510,403;  investment  securities,  $1,350,000; 
replacement  fund,  $511,850;  total  valuation  of  the  plant,  $9,696,982. 
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The  muiibcr  of  exchanges  in  operation  at  the  close  of  lOlS  was 
r>l,T()0.  a  net  jiain  of  ::?.S5;j.  The  net  increase  in  revenue  exchange  was 
$981,7-2o  or  C.7G  per  cent;  increase  of  toll  revenue  $63,930  or  17.31 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  no  achance  in  rates, 
altliough  many  tariffs  in  the  Dominion  were  advanced.  The  operat- 
ing expenses  were  $87,390  higher  and  cost  of  maintenance  increased 
$55,443.  The  sum  of  $41,012  Avas  paid  to  employees  enlisted  for  war 
service.  The  total  increase  for  the  3'ear  amounted  to  $142,834,  and 
notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  practically  everything,  there  was 
a  credit  balance  of  $1S,7GG:  the  operators'  wages  were  increased 
which  accounts  for  $03,850  in  the  operating  costs.  During  the  war 
period,  the  cost  of  operation  in  wages,  materials,  and  supplies  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  little  work  was  done  during  the  year 
in  the  way  of  extensions.  The  long-distance  service  was  improved 
by  installing  copper  circuits  consuming  282  single  miles  of  copper 
wire. 

In  the  service  of  the  department,  355  men  and  870  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  making  a  total  of  1,225  operatives. 

A  great  deal  of  Avork  has  been  planned  for  the  coming  year,  which 
Avill  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  linemen  and  electrical  workers, 
jjroviding  the  labor  conditions  warrant  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
The  automatic  sA^stem  is  to  be  installed  to  a  considerable  extent  dur- 
ing 1919;  the  manual  system,  however,  will  be  v>'orked  in  conjunc- 
tion Avith  the  automatic  until  the  latter  installation  is  completed. 
In  connection  Avith  this  installation  is  the  condition  that  a  factory 
be  established  in  Winnipeg  for  the  manufacture  of  all  parts  that 
could  be  manufactured  liere.  This  Avill  be'  the  first  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  automatic  telephone  equipment  in  Canada. 

Manitoba's  Fire  Losses  High — Farm  Loan's  Association. 

In  the  quarter  century  ])receding  the  Avar  Canada's  annual  fire 
loss  had  increased  292  per  cent,  Avhile  the  population  increased  about 
67  per  cent.  The  annual  fire  loss  aA'erages  $2.73  per  capita,  aggre- 
gating about  $25,000,000  annuall}^  AVinnipeg  contributes  the  high- 
est average  loss  at  $3  per  capita,  Avhich  is  $0.03  higher  than  for  all 
Canada,  and  $0.75  greater  than  the  aA'erage  for  300  cities  of  the 
same  size  in  the  United  States. 

The  provincial  government  has  organized  a  "department  of  public 
safet}^,''  Avith  a  deputy  fire  commissioner  at  its  head,  Avhich  Avill 
devise  Avays  and  means  of  fire  prevention  and  a  ])rotection  scheme* 
for  the  public's  AA^elfare.  Dominion  legislation  Avill  be  introduced 
to  amend  the  criminal  code,  making  it  an  indictable  offense,  punish- 
able for  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  Iavo  years  imprisonment,  for 
any  person  aa'Iio,  by  carelessness  or  neglect,  causes  a  fire. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Manitoba  Farm  Loans  Association 
records  that  1,759  a]^plications  for  loans  have  been  received,  aggre- 
gating-$5.130,862,  Avhich  were  disposed  as  folloAvs: 

Loans  paid  out .$2,000,950 

Applications  accepted 023,400 

Applications  under  consideration 117,200 

Applications  declined  and  withdraAvn 2,395,312 

Total 5, 13G,  862 
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The  loans  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  Province,  91  mnnicipal- 
ities  being  represented  out  of  101.  The  money  was  used  for  the 
paying  off  of  prior  mortgages,  to  obtain  title,  to  purchase  adjoin- 
ing land,  to  pay  for  additional  cultivation,  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  improvements  in  general,  to  pay  off  seed-grain  liens  and 
amounts  owing  under  the  "  Settlers'  Animal  Purchase  Act,"  and  to 
pay  for  stock,  tractors,  and  implements. 

Provincial  Land  Sales  and  Finances. 

The  report  of  the  provincial  lands  commissioner  shows  that  up  to 
November  30,  1918,  the  revenue  received  from  provincial  lands  had 
amounted  to  $166,869.  The  revenue  from  land  sales  was  much  in 
excess  of  that  received  the  previous  year,  as  also  was  the  area  dis- 
posed of,  as  will  be  showm  by  the  following  comparison:  During 
1917  there  were  3,077  acres  sold,  realizing  $25,686 ;  during  1918  the 
sales  reached  6,350  acres  for  which  $56,613  was  received. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  there  was  outstanding  $2,321,- 
436,  a  deferred  payment  principal  and  interest.  This  has  been  con- 
siderablv  reduced.    The  department  now  controls  52,827  acres  of  land. 

The  net  debt  of  the  Province  now  stands  at  $13,000,000,  and 
the  revenue-bearing  debt  totals  $19,300,000.  Short-date  loans  dur- 
ing the  war  cost  the  Province  an  average  of  5.42  per  cent,  and  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  issued  during  the  same  period 
was  5.88  per  cent.  The  provincial  debt  increased  $1,700,000  during 
1918,  the  new  issues  floated  being  for  the  following  purposes :  Good 
roads,  $200,000 ;  new  Parliament^buildings,  $1,000.000 ;  Farm  Loans 
Association,  $500,000. 

Construction  of  Trunk  Highways. 

That  the  trunk  highways  of  Manitoba  should  be  ow^ied,  controlled, 
constructed,  and  maintained  by  the  provincial  government  was  a 
principle  adopted  by  the  Union  of  Municipalities  Convention  in 
1917.  At  the  same  time  it  was  planned  to  ask  the  government  to 
take  over  this  work  and  begin  construction  of  a  series  of  much- 
needed  trunk  roads  throughout  the  Province. 

When  the  union  executive,  backed  by  the  Motor  League  and  vari- 
ous good-roads  interests,  made  its  request  to  the  provincial  cabinet 
in  December,  1917,  the  idea,  in  principle,  was  approved  by  the 
various  ministers,  but,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  engineers,  the  projected 
survey  was  held  in  abeyance  until  after  the  war.  Now  the  various 
organizations  intend  to  petition  the  provincial  government  at  the 
forthcoming  session  for  legislation  covering  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  1,600  miles  of  trunk  highw^ays,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $6,000,000  and  providing  employment  for 
thousands  of  workers. 

The  plan  to  build  a  higliAvay  from  Winnipeg  to  Kenora,  skirting 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  parallel  to  the  Greater 
Winnipeg  water  district  aqueduct,  has  been  abandoned  as  a  result 
of  the  city  engineer's  report  stating  that  one-fourth  of  the  road 
would  run  tlirough  the  northern  Ontario  wilderness. 

Market  Roads — Jefferson  Highway. 

Approximately  1,000  miles  of  market  roads  Avill  be  constructed  in 
Manitoba  this  year.  According  to  the  provincial  highway  com- 
missioner, many  roads  and  bridges  now  under  construction  will  be 
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(•oiiii)lol('(l  and  otlu'i-s  started.  Meas^^ures  for  the  i)urpose  of  financing 
and  rari'vino-  out  (•onii)re]iensivc  programs  of  road  construction  have 
already  been  submitted  by  the  folloAvino-  municipalities,  the  amounts 
voted  in  each  case  to  be  duplicated  by  a  Government  grant:  Rock- 
wood  $224,000,  AA'oodworth  $200,000,  "iMiniota  $225,000,  Archie  $40,- 
000,  Franklin  $50,000,  St.  Clement  $28,000,  Oakland  $60,000,  Glen- 
Mood  $40,000,  Grey  $50,000,  Swan  Kiver  $108,000. 

During  the  3'ears  191G-17,  $846,053  was  expended  on  construction 
of  highways  and  bridges  by  the  municipalities  in  cooperation  with 
the  (Government  under  "the  Good  Eoads  Act."  In  those  two  years 
448  miles  of  road  were  improved,  of  which  163  miles  Avere  graveled; 
out  of  the  166  l)ridges  built,  94  were  reinforced  concrete,  22  steel  on 
concrete  foundation,  2  timber  on  masonry'  foundation,  and  48  timber 
structures.  Approximately  $500,000  was  expended  on  this  class  of 
work  during  1918. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  over  the  pi-ojected  inter- 
national highway  from  Winnipeg  to  New  Orleans.  Parties  of  pro- 
moters from  the  United  States,  including  the  president  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Highway  and  his  associates,  have  visited  the  city  to  organize 
local  forces  and  branches  in  the  smaller  towns  near  the  border. 

There  are  67  miles  of  road  to  be  constructed  from  Winnipeg  to 
Emerson.  The  expense  will  be  defrayed  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds 
of  building  and  upkeep  by  the  Government  and  one-third  by  the 
municipalities  concerned. 

Public  Highway  Construction  Reduced  to  Minimum. 

Because  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war,  the  Saskatchewan 
department  of  highways  has  this  year  continued  its  policy  of  lim- 
iting expenditures  on  highway  work  to  the  lowest  possible  amount 
consistent  witli  the  maintenance  of  such  roads  as  have  been  built 
and  the  construction  of  only  such  new  roads  as  seem  necessary  in 
oi-der  that  farmers  may  market  grain. 

Monej's  voted  by  the  legislature  for  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Chargeable  to  revenue : 

Roufls  and  bridges  including  aid  to  rural  niunitipalltiO!? .$310,000 

Ferry    acconnnodution 100, 000 

Cliargeable  to  capital : 

Construction  of  highways 270,000 

Construction  of  permanent  steel  and  concrete  bridges 110,000 

These  amounts  will  be  spent  during  the  present  year  with  the 
exception  of  the  $270,000  voted  for  construction  of  highways. 

All  moneys  authorized  by  the  department  of  highways  for  con- 
struction and  improvements  are  expended  either  by  Government  road 
crews,  controlled  and  financed  by  the  department,  or  by  means  of 
contracts  with  rural  municipalities,  Avhereby  the  latter  handle  ex- 
penditures for  specified  roads  and  are  rcimbtirsed  by  the  Government 
upon  receipt  of  certificate  showing  that  the  work  has  been  satisfac- 
torily completed. 

Ferry  Service — Other  Phases  of  Road  Building.  » 

Ferry  service  is  free,  maintained  and  operated  directly  under 
control  of  the  highway  department.  Small  timber  bridges  are  usu- 
ally constructed  by  Government  bridge  crews,  working  on  a  day- 
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labor  basis,  while  larger  bridges,  consisting  of  steel  strnctnre  on 
concrete  abntments,  are  built  by  contract. 

Considerable  attention  lias  been  given  this  year  to  revision  of  the 
main  road  system,  with  a  particular  view  to  linking  up  the  oliler 
parts  of  the  Province,  where  towns  have  become  well  established, 
and  especially  where  railroad  construction  may  not  be  expected  in  the 
near  future. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  rural  municipalities  to  look  after 
maintenance  of  earth  roads,  a  direct  grant  is  made  to  each  munici- 
pality of  a  large  j^ortion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  motor-license 
fees.  This  grant,  however,  may  be  used  only  for  tlio  maintenance 
of  main  roads  leading  to  market  towns. 

The  provincial  highway  system  will  be  a  matter  of  gradual  de- 
velopment and  extension,  rather  than  a  huge  work  of  continuous 
construction.  Wherever  conditions  are  favorable,  systematic  main- 
tenance will  be  applied  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  any  reasonablv 
good  sections  as  they  now  exist.  Construction  will  be  taken  up  in 
sections  where  traffic  is  especially  heavy  and  where  the  road  has  here- 
tofore been  neglected.  One  type  of  paA'ement  throughout  is  not 
contemplated,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  construct  according  to 
traffic,  making  the  best  possible  use  of  local  materials. 
Automobile  Industry  Growing. 

Despite  war  conditions,  the  increasing  cost  and  shortage  of  gaso- 
line and  curtailment  of  pleasure-car  manufacture  by  some  factories, 
the  people  of  Manitoba  purchased  more  cars  during  1918  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

A  tabulated  report  by  the  automobile  license  department  discloses 
the  strides  made  in  this  industry.  Whereas  in  1908  there  were  only 
.418  cars  in  Manitoba,  at  the  end  of  1918  there  were  23,918.  These 
figures  were  augmented  by  a  rapid  yearly  increase,  1918  showing  a 
surplus  of  G,47l  over  1917,  1917  showing  a  surplus  of  5,517  over 
1916,  and  so  on,  evidencing  the  large  number  of  cars  in  operation  not- 
withstanding the  yearly  scrapping.  By  roughly  estimating  Mani- 
toba's population  at  500,000,  the  record  shows  that  about  5  per  cent 
are  car  owners. 

In  1918  there  were  164  different  makes  of  cars  handled  in  the 
Province  by  314  licensed  dealers,  while  in  1908  there  were  but  52 
makes,  handled  by  10  dealers. 
Revival  of  the  Bicycle  Trade. 

For  many  years  Winnipeg  has  been  noted  as  a  bicycle  center. 
This  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  many  miles  of  paved  level 
streets  and  the  great  distances  to  be  covered,  the  population  of  225,- 
000  being  spread  out  over  an  area  of  24  square  miles.  Practically 
all  of  the  500  miles  of  city  streets  are  paved. 

Before  the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  manufactur- 
ing bicycles,  as  well  as  the  accessories  required  for  equipment,  were 
imported  from  England.  During  the  war  the  purchases  were  neces- 
sarily ]nade  in  the  United  States,  but  the  increased  local  demand 
has  induced  Canadian  manufacturers  to  take  up  lines  not  heretofore 
made  in  Canada.  These  include  brass  tubing,  wire,  steel  chains,  and 
malleable  fittings. 

According  to  a  prominent  cycle  man,  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  orders  irom  the  West  having  trebled  in  the  past 
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throe  years.     Tlie  increased  prosperity  in  the  prairie  Provinces  has 
resulted  in  a  call  for  bicycles,  not  only  from  the  cities,  but  from  the 
rural  districts  as  well.    There  is,  too,  an  increasing  sale  of  women's 
cycles  and  a  tremendous  demand  for  juvenile  designs. 
Live-Stock  Industry  Flourishing. 

The  official  returns  of  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Canada  in  1918 
permit  the  following  comparisons : 


Animals. 


Horses 

Milch  cows, 
Other  cows 

Sheep 

Swine 


1915 


191f) 


2,9r-6,099 
2,666,846 
3,399,155 
2,038,662 
3,111,900 


3,258,342 
2,S33,433 
3,760,718 
2,022,9-U 
3,474,840 


1917 


3,412,749 
3,202.2S3 
4,718,657 
2,309,358 
3,619,382 


1918 


3,608,315 
3,324,429 
6,507,267 
3,037,480 
4,289,682 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  food  animals  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  high  x^rices  caused  by  war 
conditions. 

The  live-stock  indu^-try  has  never  been  in  such  a  flourshing  con- 
dition. Prices  ruled  high  in  1918,  and  every  indication  suggests  that 
the  live-stock  business  will  assume  even  greater  proportions  in  the 
future. 

The  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
during  1918  is  given  as  follows:  Horses  $102,185,600,  cattle  $:)5,017,- 
425,  sheep  $2,051,730,  swine  $5,G91,920.  More  sheep  and  swine  were 
shipped  during  1918  than  in  any  previous  year,  38,807  sheep  being 
dispatched  to  various  destinations  from  the  Union  Stockyards,  and 
372.020  swine  from  the  same  point. 
Improvements  in  Stockyards. 

Extensive  imiDrovements  liaAe  been  made  at  the  Union  Stockyards- 
in  Winnipeg,  including  a  block  of  130  pens,  new  scale  house,  3  miles 
of  new  raihvay  trackage,  and  1^  miles  of  new  water  mains.  The 
original  yards,  which  were  opened  in  1911,  were  built  to  carry  0,000 
head  of  stock,  and  the  improvements  made  this  3'ear  liave  increased 
this  to  10,000  head.  The  jDrescnt  capacity  of  the  yards  will  permit  of 
loading  and  unloading  400  cars  in  24  hours,  as  compared  with  250 
cars  previouslv.  The  improvements  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000. 

Two  new  abattoirs  have  been  built  in  Winnipeg,  which  will  give 
needed  capacity  for  handling  the  increased  receipts  of  live  stock 
locally. 

Cattle  marketed  during  the  year  showed  an  advance  over  the  1917 
figures  and  would  have  been  much  larger  had  it  not  been  that  so 
many  unfinished  cattle  had  to  be  sold  owing  to  shortage  of  feed  in  cer- 
tain districts.  The  same  applies  in  even  greater  degree  to  hogs.  The 
stocker  and  feeder  movement  has  been  large,  over  100,000  of  this 
class  of  cattle  being  handled  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  25,454 
Avent  back  to  Manitoba,  13,225  to  Saskatchewan,  3,279  to  Alberta. 
15.647  to  the  East,  and  44,047  to  the  South.  The  railways,  to  help 
the  situation,  cut  the  freight  rate  back  to  the  farms  in  half,  and  the 
Dominion  Government  paid  the  half.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
arrangement  these  heifers  would  have  gone  to  the  shambles  and  be 
lost  to  the  Ineeding  stock  of  the  West  at  a  time  when  breeding  stock 
was  the  most  valuable. 
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In  the  past  three  j-ears  230,012  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  have  been 
handled  in  these  yards,  and  of  that  number  141,092  have  gone  back 
to  western  farms  and  88,920  Avere  exported  to  the  South  and  East. 
In  three  years  Manitoba  took  50,000  head  from  these  yards.  All  of 
this  work  was  done  under  the  policy  of  reduced  rates  on  the  railways 
back  to  the  farms,  the  Dominion  Government  paying  the  expenses 
of  men  who  came  to  })uy  feeder  cattle. 

There  is  no  particular  indication  of  any  marked  decline  in  prices 
at  the  present  time  and  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  in  tlie  number  of  stock  passing  through  the  markets  during 
1919.  Comparative  numbers  for  stockyards  comprise  the  returns 
from  the  three  great  Union  stockyards  of  the  prairie  provinces, 
namely,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton,  and  during  the  season 
1918,  nearly  $73,000,000  worth  of  stock  was  handled  in  these  yards, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $1-1,000,000  over  1917,  according  to  the 
table  below : 


Districts. 

1917. 

1918. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Winnipeg: 

Cattle     

286,651 

372, 168 

23,575 

11,243 

825,S.54,1S7 

11,165,040 

282,900 

2,140,000 

320,207 

362,675 

38, 762 

7,950 

$28,767  835 

Hogs 

11,194,931 

Sheep 

581  430 

1, 192, 500 

Total 

693,637 

39,442,127 
15,311,663 
2,985,072 

729,594 

41,736,697 
25, 88) , 334 

Calgary ' 

Edmonton 

4, 790, 754 

Grand  total 

57,738,862 

72,4a8,7S5 

Calgary  yards  had  a  good  year  and  show  a  considerable  increase 
both  in  volume  and  cash  returns,  the  latter  being  almost  double  those 
of  1917.  These  yards  also  show  an  increase  in  hogs  handled,  and 
more  than  double  the  number  of  sheep  and  horses. 

Edmonton  yards  place  their  own  valuation  on  stock  handled,  put- 
ting a  bulk  value  on  butchers  and  another  on  stockers  and  feeders. 
The  stocker  and  feeder  trade  was  heavy,  owing  in  some  measure  to 
the  shifting  of  stock  from  the  South  to  the  North  because  of  feed 
shortage.  The  cash  handling  of  the  yards  nearly  doubled  in  1918, 
wliich  is  only  the  third  year  for  these  yards  to  be  open. 

Moose  Jaw  and  Prince  Albert  will  l^e  the  two  live-stock  centers 
for  Saskatchewan. 
Production  and  Marketing  of  Wool. 

The  wool  production  of  1918  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  1917, 
and  the  retiirns  from  this  industry  are  considered  an  important  item 
in  the  year's  business  for  western  Canada.  The  exact  extent  of  the 
clip  is  not  known,  but  there  has  been  sold  through  the  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wool  Growers'  Association  (Ltd.)  2,500,000  pounds  from 
Alberta,  394,000  pounds  from  Saskatchewan,  and  362,000  pounds! 
from  Manitoba,  making  a  total  of  3,250,000  pounds  at  a  value  of 
$2,071,000.  ^  ^   -     ' 

Manitoba's  wool  crop  has  been  aj^proximated  at  450,000  pounds, 
of  which  the  department  of  agriculture  assembled  and  graded,  for 
cooperative  selling,  301,585  pounds  worth  over  $200,000.  This  method 
of  wool  marketing  has  shown    a   marked  development,    the    total 
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jiiiiouiit  luuullod  by  the  depart iiicnt  represent in<i-  coiisioninents  by 
J)2."J  <'-i-o\v(')s.  All  iuhiuice  of  $0.40  i)er  pound  is  j)aid  wlien  the  wool 
is  accepted,  and  tlie  remainder  of  i)rice,  minus  cost  of  cordage,  etc., 
after  it  is  sold;  no  cliarge  is  made  for  selling. 

Wool  handled  by  the  cooperative  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  de- 
])artment  of  agriculture  in  11)18  brought  an  average  price  of  Cli  cents 
l)er  pound.  The  output  of  894,000  pounds  handled  through  the  asso- 
ciation was  sold  chieHy  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  Avith  the  excep- 
tion of  combing  grades,  which  were  sold  in  Boston  to  the  Ignited 
States  (lOAernnient. 

In  Alberta  one  grower  received  an  average  price  of  74  cents  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  clip.  However,  it  is  not  expected  that  recent 
high-price  levels  will  continue  in  1919. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  each  grade  sold 
through  the  cooperative  agency  of  the  Manitoba  department  of  agri- 
culture and  comparison  Avitli  1917  grades: 


Grades. 


Fine  comliins 

Fine  clot  bin,!; 

Fiiio  inftiiuiii  plothing. 

Mediuin  ouinMng 

Low  mcdiiini  oorabing. 

Low  coinl'inf,' 

Modiuin  clothing 

Fine  medium  combing. 
Coarse 


1917 


PovniJg. 
8,860 
4,074 


50,080 


9,629 
12,330 
69,  lt'8 


1918 


Pounds. 
9, 127 
26, 8)7 
36, 974 
60, 423 
69,  713 
23, 755 
59, 453 
29, 575 
13, 762 


Grades. 


Seedy 

Cotts,  locks,  and  pieces. 

Black 

Kempy,  dead,  mohair. . . 

Rejects 

Tags 


Total. 


1917 


Pounds. 


2,351 

193 

6,796 

4,531 


1918 


Pounds. 
3,703 
3,319 
8,299 
978 
4,382 
11.225 


168,048         361,585 


Difficulties  Confronting  Dairy  Industry  in  1918. 

The  past  year  has  })een  one  of  diflic-ulty  to  dairymen  generally. 
The  shortage  of  farm  labor,  especially  labor  suitable  for  dairying, 
has  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  farmers  selling  their  cows  or 
allowing  the  calves  to  do  the  milking.  Then,  too.  the  unusually  high 
price  of  grain  has  made  dairy-stock  feeding  almo.st  prohibitive.  A 
late  spring,  hot  summer,  and  early  fall  seriously  affected  the  pas- 
tures; yet.  des2)itc  these  things,  dairy  production  in  1918  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  1917.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
]iewer  districts,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  ship  cream  to  a  creamery, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  more  cows,  and  though  there  are  no  offi- 
cial figures,  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the 
production  of  dair}'  butter. 

The  price  of  butter  advanced  and  maintained  a  higher  average 
than  for  any  previous  period.  Creamery  reports  show  that  about 
75  ])er  cent  of  the  butter  made  last  year  was  from  pasteurized  cream, 
and  as  recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  this  variety  excels 
in  retaining  the  desired  flavor,  there  will  probably  be  a  larger  per- 
centage pasteurized  during  1919. 

Practically  75  per  cent  of  the  butter  graded  in  Saskatchewan  last 
year  was  first,  and  16  per  cent  special  grade.  The  total  amount  was 
2'J0,470  pounds,  an  increase  over  the  amount  graded  the  previous 
year. 

Increased  Production  of   Creamery  Butter — Returns  from  Butter  and   Cheese 
Marketed. 

Tlieic  has  been  a  ti'emendous  increase  in  the  production  of  creamery 
butter,  the  grand  total  for  the  three  western  Provinces  b(*ing 
2l\400,()00  pounds.     Five  vears  ago  the  western  Provinces  were  im- 
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porting  butter.  ISIanitoba  imported  55  carloads  in  1912  and  exported 
none.  The  value  of  the  products  has  also  increased  tremendously, 
but  this  to  some  extent  is  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  Manitoba  averaged  $0.45  a  pound  for  creamery  butter 
in  1918,  while  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  averaged  $0.4-4  a  pound. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  cheese  in  both  Alberta 
and  Manitoba;  Saskatchewan  is  not  a  cheese-producing  Province. 
The  increase  in  production  of  creamery  butter  for  the  year  was 
nearly  1,000,000  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  price  over  1917  was 
just  a  fraction  under  $0.07  per  pound.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
cheese  was  small,  being  only  about  $0.01  per  pound.  Manitoba  ex- 
ported during  the  season  175  cars  of  butter.  This  represents  70,000 
packages  of  50  pounds  each,  or  a  total  export  of  3,920,000  pounds 
valued  at  $1,764,000.  In  1917,  96  cars  of  butter  were  exported  from 
Manitoba.  The  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  Manitoba  marketed 
this  season  showed  an  increase  of  $1,497,903. 

Alberta  still  remains  the  premier  dairy  Province  of  the  Canadian 
West,  with  a  butter  production  of  10,000,000  pounds,  and  an  increase 
of  82  per  cent  in  three  years  in  the  number  of  milch  cows. 

The  returns  from  butter  and  cheese  actuallv  marketed  are  $4,153,- 
500,  us  against  $3,694,726  in  1917,  but  to  the  value  of  butter  and 
cheese  Alberta  adds  $23,346,500  as  an  estimated  value  of  other  dairy 
products,  such  as  dairy  butter  and  milk  consumed  at  home,  and  the 
sale  of  milk  and  sweet  cream,  making  a  grand  total  for  Alberta's 
dairy  products  of  $27,500,000,  an  inci-ease  for  the  year  of  $2,500,000. 
The  increased  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  sold  over  1917  sales  is 
$458,774. 

Egg  Marketing  in  Alberta. 

Attempts  to  establish  cooperative  poultry  and  nfig  marketing  in 
Alberta  b}^  the  usual  method  of  starting  with  the  country  units  "and 
then  by  federation  of  these  units  forming  a  larger  organization, 
failed,  owing  to  the  farmers'  absorbing  interest  in  wheat  and  live 
stock.  A  plan  was  finally  adopted,  however,  under  auspices  of  vari- 
ous existing  agricultu'-al  societies  and  women's  institutes,  whereby 
the  Dominion  and  provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  should 
jointly  establish  a  marketing  service.  One  station  was  opened  at 
Calgarv  in  June,  1917,  and  a  second  was  established  at  Edmonton 
early  in  1919. 

The  marketing  service  receives,  candles,  and  grades  shipments  of 
eggs,  rendering  a  report  as  to  the  grading  of  individual  producer's 
lots  of  eggs,  Avhich  indicates  the  number  of  bad  eggs,  if  any,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  of  two  general  grades,  drawing  the  line  between 
"  extras  "  and  "  number  ones  "  of  the  official  Canadian  standard. 

The  growing  popularity  of  this  marketing  service  is  indicated  by 
the  reports  from  its  central  office.  During  1917-18  shipments  were 
received  and  marketed  for  farmers  and  organizations  a(  23  different 
country  points;  these  totaled  450  cases  or  13,326  dozens.  Eeports 
to  September  for  the  1918  season  show  that  eggs  were  received  from 
65  regular  points,  and  that  in  all  1,739  shipments  were  mai-lceted, 
making  a  total  of  4,286  cases  or  128,580  dozens. 
Grain  Crops  in  Provinces. 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  are  distinctively  agricul- 
tural Provinces.    The  grain-crop  reports  from  these  Provinces  ditTer 
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fi^ivatly:  in  some  sections  25  per  cent  of  the  wheat  is  siiid  not  to  have 
l)e(Mi  worth  harvesting,  the  remainder  grading  very  low.  Many 
liehls  originally  sown  to  wheat  were  reseeded  to  oats  and  barley  later. 
In  other  townships  the  wheat  yields  are  reported  as  averaging  over 
25  bnshcls  to  the  acre.  The  provincial  average  this  year  shows  1G.5 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  an  average  yield  for  the  10  previous 
years  of  17.4  bushels.  Judged  from  the  milling  and  seeding  point  of 
view,  the  quality  of  the  gi'ain  was  generally  satisfactory. 

In  some  sections  the  yield  of  oats  was  heavy,  but  the  crop  gen- 
erally was  light  in  grain  and  straw,  the  average  yield  being  32.1 
bushels,  compared  with  a  10-year  average  of  37.5  bushels  per  acre. 
While  the  barley  production  shows  enormous  yields  in  some  locali- 
ties, the  general  average  has  been  lower  than  usual.  Last  winter  was 
a  trying  one  for  winter  rye,  a  considerable  portion  being  completely 
killed  and  replaced  with  spring-sown  grains.  Four  years  ago  only 
10,396  acres  were  reported  as  seeded  to  rye,  while  this  year  there 
were  240,469  acres. 

The  estimated   total   value   of  field   crops   of  the   three   western 
Pi-ovinces  for  the  1918  season  will  be  around  $600,000,000.     This 
figure  shows  a  decline  of  $85,000,000  from  the  estimate  for  1917. 
Total  Value  of  Field  Crops. 

The  total  value  of  Canada's  field  crops  in  1918  is  estimated  at 
about  $1,380,000,000,  as  compared  Avith  $1,140,000,000  in  1917  and 
$886,500,000  in  1916.'  Western  wheat  of  the  1918  crop  inspected  dur- 
ing the  four  months  ending  December  31,  totaled  74,438  cars,  amount- 
ing to  91,186,550  bushels  and  having  a  total  value  of  $200,906,150. 
This  is  compared  with  88,157  cars  containing  a  total  of  112,605,000 
bushels  valued  at  $238,409,160  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1917.  and  84,247  cars  containing  96,986,750  bushels  valued  at  $161,- 
389,955  during  the  four  months  ending  December  31,  1916.  Oats 
inspected  during  the  4-month  period  were  as  follows:  1918,  6,319 
cars  containing  12,314,000  bushels  valued  at  $9,481,525;  1917,  12,440 
cars  containing  24,251,000  bushols  valued  at  $16,866,700;  1916,  20,018 
cars  containing  39,035,100  bushels  valued  at  $22,135,625. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  1918  is  estimated  at  164,436.100  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  211,953,100  bushels  in  1917;  oats,  222,049,500  bushels,  as 
compared  with  254,877,200  bushels;  barley,  47,607.400  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  40.384,100  bushels;  flax,  5,776,999  bushels,  as  compared 
with  5,835,900  bushels.  The  estimated  wheat  production  of  1918  in 
Manitoba  is  48,191,100  bushels  from  2,983,702  acres,  in  Saskatchewan 
92,493.000  bushels  from  9,249.260  acres,  and  in  Alberta,  23,752,000 
Inishels  from  3,892,489  acres. 

Average  Values  of  Grain  Crops. 

The  average  values  per  bushel  of  grain  crops  in  1917  and  1918 
were  as  follows:  Fall  wheat,  $2.08  in  1918,  as  compared  with  the 
same  price  in  1917;  spring  wheat,  $2  against  $1.93;  all  wheat,  $2 
against  $1.94;  oats,'  $0.77  against  $0.69;  barley,  $1  against  $1.08; 
rve,  $1.50  against  $1.62;  peas,  $2.54  against  $3.54;  beans,  $5.42 
against  $7.4.j;  buckwheat,  $1.58  against  $1.46;  flax,  $2.65  againjit 
$3.12;  mixed  grain,  $1.14  against  $1.16;  corn  for  husking,  $1.77 
against  $1.84. 
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The  gi-ain  crop  of  xVlberta  was  worth  $90,000,000.    Saskatchewan 
produced  205,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  inchiding  wheat,  oats,  flax, 
and  barley,  with  a  total  value  of  $320,000,000. 
Roots  and  Fodder  Crops — Prepared  land. 

Details  of  the  potato  crops  are  pretty  well  established.  Manitoba 
ranks  third  in  the  matter  of  yield,  having  produced  about  10,000.000 
bushels.  The  average  yield  was  185  bushels  per  acre.  The  potato 
crop  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  was  much  reduced  by  the  heavy 
July  frost.    Manitoba  escaped  this  frost  altogether. 

The  total  acreage  in  potatoes  in  the  West  was  just  under  150,000 
acres.  The  total  value  for  the  crop  is  a  little  over  $20,000,000. 
Manitoba  had  a  good  root  crop,  but  in  the)  other  Provinces  the 
yields  were  affected  by  both  drought  and  frost. 

At  the  recent  potato  conference  held  in  Winnipeg,  it  was  shown 
from  experience  in  Manitoba  that  the  potato-seed  stocks  are  badly 
infested  with  disease,  more  particularly  wilt,  which  develops  a  rot 
and  leaf  curl  that  is  exhibited  only  in  the  growing  plant.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  develop  disease-resistant  strains,  but  growers  are 
encouraged  to  use  only  healthy  seed  stock. 

The  price  of  potatoes  per  bushel  in  1918  was  $0.98  against  $1  in 
1917;  turnips,  etc.,  $0.42  against  $0.46;  hay  and  clover,  $17  per  ton 
against  $10.33:  fodder  corn,  $G.14  ]ier  ton  against  $5.14;  sugar  beets, 
$10.25  per  ton  against  $6.75;  alfalfa,  $17.84  per  ton  against  $11.19. 

In  the  western  Provinces  there  is  a  total  area  of  15,586,578  acres 
of  cultivated  land.  This  is  made  up  roughly  of  2,700,000  acres  of 
breaking,  over  7,000,000  acres  of  summer-fallow,  and  5,700,000  acres 
of  fall  plowing.    It  is  distributed  as  follows : 


Province. 

Breaking. 

Fallow. 

Fall 
plowed. 

Alberta 

Acres. 
2, 000, 000 
614, 980 
121,781 

Acres. 
1,600,000 
4,060,000 
1,4.50,373 

Acres. 
2,200,000 
1  164  444 

Saskatchewan 

2  37 j'  000 

Total 

2,736,701 

7,110,373 

5  739  4-14 

Hilling  Industry  Prosperous. 

The  milling  companies  have  had  another  abnormal  year,  with  in- 
creased production  and  most  satisfactory  financial  showings.  The 
approximate  e.stimate  for  1918  is  21,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  which 
would  amount  to  a  grind  of  approximately  96,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  value  of  flour  production  totals  $252,000,000.  Of  the  21,000,000 
barrels  of  flour  for  the  calendar  year,  about  13,000,000  barrels  were 
purchased  and  exported;  the  remaining  8,000,000  barrels  were  used 
m  Canada  for  home  consumption. 

Winnipeg  now  has  an  up-to-date  rye-flour  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
150  barrels  per  day.  This  mill  is  especially  equipped  for  the  making 
of  rye  and  barley  flour.  The  construction  of  this  mill  and  its  re- 
quirements, building  up  a  demand  for  these  kinds  of  grain,  will 
benefit  the  farmers  by  tending  to  increase  the  production  of  rye  and 
barley. 
Coal  and  Oil  Production — Manufacture  of  Soap. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  usual  supply  of  anthracite  during 
the  war  has  resulted  in  the  increased  production  and  consumption  of 
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domestic  coal.  In  1018,  15,180,000  tons  were  mined  as  compared 
witli  14.04(),7G0  tons  in  1917.  In  1918,  Alberta  produced  0,000,000 
tons,  1,800,000  tons  more  than  in  1917,  and  1,490,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Ont  of  the  total  of  22,057,- 
0G5  tons  of  coal  imported  into  Canada  in  1918,  these  two  Provinces 
used  2,559,041  tons.  The  production  in  Nova  Scotia  fell  off  slightly 
in  1918,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  as  the  demand  for  coal 
from  that  Province  for  ships'  bunkers  and  for  export  was  active,  the 
central  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  particularly  Ontario,  had  to 
obtain  larger  supplies  than  usual  from  the  United  States.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31  last,  Ontario  imported  10,275,000  tons 
from  the  United  States,  or  2,000,000  tons  more  than  in  the  pi-evious 
12  months. 

A  great  deal  of  the  soap,  used  here  is  now  being  manufactured  in 
Winnipeg.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  people  of  the  western 
Provinces  spend  at  least  $500,000  annually  in  soap.  Only  recently 
have  the  western  soap  manufacturers  given  much  attention  to  the  de- 
mand for  fancy  and  toilet  soaps,  having  specialized  heretofore  in 
laundry  soaps. 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

Governmental  action  was  taken  in  June.  1918,  to  secure  Federal  co- 
oi:)eration  with  the  governments  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  in 
establishing  a  demonstration  plant  in  the  Souris  coal  areas  of  south- 
ern Saskatchewan  to  prove  the  commercial  feasibility  of  carbonizing 
and  briquetting  the  Avestern  lignites  for  heating  in  dome'-tic  furnaces. 
Next  year  will  see  a  $400,000  plant  established,  with  an  annual  output 
of  30,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  marketed  in  Ecgina  or  Moose  Jaw  at  at 
least  $2  per  ton  less  than  the  imported  anthracite  is  now  costing.  The 
success  of  the  initial  plant  will  lead  eventually  to  the  development  of 
the  latent  lignite  resources  of  Saskatchev\-an  and  Alberta. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  rate  of  reproduction  and  growth  of  the 
commercial  species  of  Canadian  forest  trees  has  been  undertaken 
through  scientific  survey  of  some  80  square  miles  of  an  old  cut-over 
lumber  district  on  the  Petawawa  Military  Reserve  in  Manitoba.  The 
data  secured  will  give  essential  definite  information,  enabling  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  Governments  to  inaugurate  on  a  scientific 
and  practical  basis  a  scheme  of  reforestation. 

Peace  River  District. 

The  Peace  Piver  district  lies  in  the  northern  parts  of  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia,  extending,  approximatel}',  from  latitude  54°  to 
59°,  longitude  112°  to  125°  east,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  drainage  basin. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Peace  River  contains  over  115,000  square 
3niles,  divided  as  follows:  Alberta  06,395  square  miles,  British 
Columbia  49,307  sc^ura-e  miles.  Of  this  territory,  the  greater  portion 
falling  in  Alberta,  and  especially  those  parts  lying  innnediately  to 
either  side  of  Peace  River,  is  proving  suitable  agricultural  land 
cither  for  mixed  farming  or  ranching.  In  the  British  Columbia 
portion  there  are  3.500,000  acres  knoAvn  as  the  Peace  River  Block 
and  various  valleys  containing  agi'icultural  land.  The  remainder 
is  i)rincii)ally  a  mountainous  region. 

The  climate  of  Peace  River  district  is  said  to  be  moderate,  con- 
sidering ihe  latitude.     Seeding  usually  begins  early  in  April,  or 
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the  first  of  May  at  Fort  Vermilion.  Most  of  the  rainfall  occurs  in 
June  and  July,  and  the  average  precipitation  for  the  year  is  about 
12  or  13  inches. 

Harvest  begins  about  the  middle  of  August  and  winter  comes  early 
in  November.  The  soil  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  fertile  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  grains,  grasses,  and  veger 
tables.  Considerable  timber  is  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  At  Fort  Vermilion  and  Peace  River  there  are 
sawmills  with  shingling  and  planing  machines,  and  here  are  manu- 
factured the  building  materials  required  locally.  Considerable  pulp 
wood  also  is  available.  Both  metallic  and  nonmetallic  deposits  are 
known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities.  The  region  aliounds  with 
fur-bearing  animals. 

Railroads,  Water  Transportation,  Roads. 

The  Edmonton,  Dunvegan,  and  British  Columbia  Railway  now 
connects  the  principal  towns  of  the  Peace  River  district  with  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  and  construction  is  still  in  progress.  Train  service 
is  maintained  twice  a  week.  Districts  adjacent  to  the  river  all  have 
the  benefit  of  a  steamboat  service  during  the  months  of  navigation. 

Highways  are  being  constructed  and  improved.  Bridges  have  been 
provided  for  smaller  rivers  and  ferries  for  the  Peace,  at  Dunvegan, 
Peace  River,  and  Fort  Vermilion.  Auto  liveries  ply  regularly  be- 
tween several  towns.  These  roads,  being  chiefly  on  the  prairie^s,  are 
easily  made  and  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  constructed  about  710  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  from  Edmonton  into  the  Peace  River  country.  The 
Alberta  government  also  extends  its  rural  telephone  system  into  every 
new  district  which  is  opened.  Mail  is  carried  from  Edmonton  by 
train  and  distributed  by  carriers  to  various  post  offices,  now  number- 
ing about  50. 

The  public-school  system  of  Alberta  applies  to  all  settled  portions 
of  the  Province,  providing  free  instruction  to  all  children.  As  soon 
as  eight  children  can  be  assembled  in  any  district,  a  building  is  pro- 
vided and  a  teacher  engaged  to  carry  on  instructions  under  inspec- 
tion of  the  department.  In  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  high- 
school  studies  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  Aljout  60  schools  are 
now  open  throughout  the  district. 

Religious  denominations  are  well  represented.  Weekly  newspapers 
are  published  in  the  larger  towns,  which  also  have  boards  of  trade, 
farmers'  associations,  women's  institutes,  fraternal  societies,  moving 
pictures,  etc.  Hospitals  are  established  in  Peace  River  and  Grand 
Prairie. 
Growth  of  Winnipeg. 

From  a  factory  village  in  1900  when  the  annual  output  was  esti- 
mated at  $8,606,248,  Winnipeg  has  grown  to  a  flourishing  city  with 
an  annual  turnover  valued  at^$5T,000,000  in  1918.  The  1900  output 
came  from  not  more  than  100  factories.  To-day  there  are  513  estab- 
lishments. In  1905  official  statistics  showed  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  be  $18,983,000,  and  in  1910  the  turnover  was  valued  at 
$39,400,608.  Although  manufacturers  suffered  severe  setbacks  dur- 
ing 1914,  the  next  vear^'s  statistics  showed  their  output  nearly 
$50,000,000.     The  present  population  of  the  city  is  over  200,000. 
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All  kinds  of  manufacturing  e.stablishnionts  are  located  in  Winni- 
peg. There  arc  IT)  big  packing  concerns.  Many  varieties  of  food- 
stuffs are  produced  here.  Tlie  bridge  and  iron  works  are  well  known 
throughout  Canada.  Other  goods  manufactured  are  clothing,  agri- 
cultural iuiplenients,  leathers,  machinery,  lumber,  brick  and  tile, 
paper,  paint,  etc.  Wiimipeg's  electrical  works  are  located  at  Point 
du  Bois  on  the  Winnipeg  Eiver,  77  miles  northeast  of  the  city.  The 
total  power  available  without  storage  is  CO.OOO  horsepower  including 
generating  stations,  and  this  is  now  being  increased.  The  city  owns 
all  i)ublic  parks,  its  asphalt  plant,  city  quarries,  water  Avorks,  street 
lighting  system,  and  several  other  public  utilities. 

The  reorganization  of  the  board  of  trade  vras  consummated  July, 
1918,  Avhen  the  fusion  of  the  old  trade  board  and  the  industrial  bureau 
was  completed.  Concrete  problems  under  the  consideration  of  the 
development  bureau  are:  Development  of  binder-twine  industr}^  in 
the  West;  establishment  of  potato-flour  mills  in  Winnipeg  and  the 
production  of  that  commoditv  in  western  Canada;  tlie  attraction  of 
foreign  and  eastern  manufacturers  with  the  idea  of  inducing  them 
to  locate  in  the  city;  exploitation  of  the  Shoal  Lake  Water  supply; 
development  of  dairy  industry  in  districts  adjacent  to  Winni])og  by 
an  advertising  campaign  in  England,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  General  Retail  Trade — Vital  Statistics. 

Ivetail  trade  in  Winnipeg  and  other  western  cities  showed  increases 
both  in  cash  turnover  and  quantities  of  goods  sold  during  1018.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  was  the  fact  that  there  was  practically  no 
unemployment;  factories  and  railroad  shops  were  busy  and  the  te?id- 
er.cy  was  toward  a  shortage  rather  than  a  glut  in  the  labor  market. 

Merchants  placed  their  orders  conservatively  during  the  year  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  overstocking,  as  in  lOlG  and  1917.  The  in- 
fluenza epidemic  seriously  affected  botli  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
but  an  unusually  active  Christmas  trade  left  the  mevcliants  with 
comparatiA'ely  small  stocks.  The  general  opinion  of  both  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  is  that  the  prices  of  staple  lines  will  renuiin  high 
for  some  time. 

The  city's  vital  statistics  show  that  there  were  3.855  more  births 
than  deaths  during  the  ye<ar.  The  total  number  of  births  was  5,805 
and  total  deaths  1.920.  Official  records  show  that  1.138  persons  died 
of  influenza  during  the  e])idemic  and  up  to  the  end  of  December, 
1918.  The  effect  of  the  epidemic  was  less  severe  than  in  the  average 
city  on  the  American  continent. 

Ottowa  and  Winnipeg  have  l)een  chosen  as  the  cities  in  which  the 
Federal  employment  clearing  houses  will  be  located.     The  duty  of 
these  agencies  will  be  to  maintain  a  balance  of  labor  in  the  several 
Provinces. 
Increased  Cost  in  Upkeep  of  Schools — Custom  Receipts  at  Winnipeg. 

The  total  expense  involved  in  the  operation  and  upkeep  of  the 
schools  for  the  year  A^as  $1,554,393.  The  expenditure  for  1918  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1917  by  $197,193  owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
children  for  whom  educational  facilities  had  to  be  provided  and  the 
higher  cost  of  all  material  and  supplies.  The  daily  average  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools  was  23,635,  and  in  the  night  schools  1,856. 

The  aqueduct  which  was  begun  five  years  ago  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review.    The  cost  Mas  virtually  within    he  origi- 
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nal  estimate.  The  i^ninping  capacity  is  now  about  14,000,000  gallons 
in  24  hours  and  the  combined  capacity  of  the  three  reservoirs  is 
about  24,000,000  gallons. 

The  largest  revenue  from  customs  was  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-13, 
when  the  receipts  amounted  to  $11,095,619,  since  which  time  they  de- 
clined until  1916-17  when  there  was  an  increase  to  $9,519,396.  Dur- 
ing 1917-18  a  further  increase  to  $11,071,551,  receipts  again  decreas- 
ing to  $10,041,573  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1919. 

Bank  Clearings — Bnilding  Operations. 

The  financial  progress  of  Winnipeg  and  the  prairie  Provinces  is 
indicated  in  the  gain  in  bank  clearings.  In  the  past  decade  clearings 
have  multiplied  threefold,  and  since  1905  they  have  increased  sixfold. 
Clearings  for  the  calendar  year  1918  are  not  so  large  as  for  1917,  but 
they  are  much  in  advance  of  any  previous  12  months.  The  figures 
for  the  year  1918  are  $2,362,734,211,  and  for  the  previous  year  $2,622,- 
924,702. 

During  the  yeav,  1,395  permits  Avere  issued,  covering  1,418  build- 
ings, mcluding  additions  and  alterations,  the  aggregate  cost  of  this 
work  amounting  to  $2,040,800.  Before  the  war  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  buildings  increased  until  reaching  its  zenith  in  1913, 
during  Avhich  year  $18,500,000  was  spent.  At  that  time  the  prices  of 
materials  and  labor  were  low.  In  the  following  year,  up  to  the  time 
Avar  was  declared,  $12,000,000  was  expended  in  building  operations. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  value  of  buildings  erected  has 
been  greatly  reduced  as  shoAvn  by  the  following  table : 

Years.  Value. 

]915  _: .$1,  82C,  000 

1916 2,  507,  000 

1917 2,  212,  000 

1918  (to  Dec.  1) 2,040,000 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  figures  quoted  represent  the 
amount  of  building  thought  necessary  to  do  despite  the  Avar  and  the 
continued  rising  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

Increase  in  Cost  of  Poodstuffs. 

Foodstuffs  and  other  household  commodities  have  advanced  71.36 
per  cent  since  April,  1914.  The  folloAving  list,  covering  29  articles 
and  giving  the  retail  selling  price  in  April.  1914,  and  the  present  sell- 
ing price  for  the  same  amount  of  each  article,  was  taken  from  the 
actual  sales  books  in  use  by  a  local  retail  merchant: 


Articles. 


Dairy  butter , 

Creamery  butter , 

Coffee 

Lard  in  brirks , 

Lard  substitutes , 

7-poimd  bag  of  flour. 

24-pound  has  of  flour 

Farm  eggs,  candled 

Soap 

4-pound  pail  marmalade 

5-pound  pail  strawberry  jam 

Tea 

600  matches , 

16-ounce  loaf  of  bread , 


April, 
1914. 


August, 
1919. 


50. 5.5 
.62 
.50 
.48 
.48 
.90 

1.55 
.60 
.30 
.90 

1.25 
.70 
.15 
.08 


Articles. 


Cheese , 

Bananas , 

1  pound  currants 

Canned  corn 

1  pound  baking  powder 
Breakfast  foods: 

Corn 

AVheat 

No.  2  tin,  cherries 

No.  2  tin,  peaches 

3  packages  cornstarch... 

Back  bacon 

No.  2  tin,  corn  sirup 

2  No..  3  tins,  tomatoes  . . 


April. 
1914. 


$0.20 
.25 
.20 
.10 


.10 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.35 
.25 
.25 


August, 
1919. 


JO.  40 
.50 
.35 
.25 
.33 

.15 
.28 
.30 
.30 
.38 
.70 
.30 
.35 
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The  greatest  advance  is  on  matches,  which  show  a  200  per  cent 
increase.  Kggs  at  the  present  price  are  shown  to  be  172  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  price.  Canned  corn  has  advanced  150  per  cent  and 
bacon  100  per  cent,  while  dairy  butter  is  up  OG  per  cent. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  Decrease. 

The  vahie  of  dechired  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1918  sliows  a  decrease  of  $19,350,318,  but  the  sliipnients  of  wheat  alone 
more  than  cover  this  decrease,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $19,951,665, 
most  of  which  was  in  transit  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  vahie  of  live  cattle  shows  the  greatest  increase, 
which  amounts  to  $2,736,341.  The  ne-xt  greatest  increase  was  in  the 
value  of  raw  furs,  amounting  to  $1,312,472.  Shipments  of  dressed 
moats  increased  in  value  $1,241,083  and  fresh  fish  $526,172.  The 
greatest  falling  oft"  was  in  the  value  of  hides,  a  decrease  of  $1,022,688. 

Owing  to  the  complete  failure  of  the  cabbage  and  potato  crops  in 
the  middle  States  during  1917,  these  vegetables  were  in  great  demand; 
shipments  from  this  district  amounted  to  $890,831,  while  the  ship- 
ments for  1918  amounted  to  only  $3,190.  In  1917  the  wool  shipped 
from  iNIanitoba  amounted  to  $356,897:  there  were  no  shipments  what- 
ever duriiig  1918.  Woolen  and  khaki  cloths  valued  at  $249,281  were 
exported  during  1917;  exports  this  year  amounted  to  only  $15,384. 

On  account  of  the  em])argo  placed  on  scrap  steel,  there  were  no 
shipments  during  the  year,  while  in  1917  these  were  valued  at  $204,- 
907.  All  other  scrap,  including  paper,  metals,  leather,  rubber,  and 
tin  amounted  to  $283,603  in  1917  and  $58,604  in  1918,  showing 
a  decrease  of  $224,999.  The  increase  of  $67,896  in  shipments  of 
sencca  root  during  1918  represents  an  increase  in  value  rather  than 
quantity.  The  increase  of  $258,053  in  shipments  of  butter  and  eggs 
was  due  largely  to  the  demand  and  higher  prices  in  the  Chicago 
market. 

The  $55,646  increase  in  returned  American  goods  is  more  than 
made  up  in  the  value  of  automobiles. 

Principal  Articles  Invoiced. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports 
to  the  United  States  as  declared  in  invoices  certified  at  the  Winnipeg 
co«sulate  general  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  and  com- 
parison with  the  year  1917: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


.\nimals: 

Cattle head . . 

Dogs do — 

Fo.\es do — 

Hogs do  — 

Horses do — 

Sheep do 

,\utomobiles,  and  parts  of 

Bonds,  commercial  papers 

nooks 

l>airy  products: 

Butter pounds . . 

I-'ggs dozen . . 

Drawings 

r  m-pXy  bags 

Fcriiluer pounds. . 

Fish do ... . 

Furs 


59, 308 

25 

10 

5,184 

119 

2.739 


3y8,3:.3 
95, 780 


2,48.5,014 
18, 384, 468 


$4, 306,  .588 

1,540 

4,000 

124, 420 

24,2r.8 

42,3a5 

11,160 

1,860 

1,159 

110, 166 

26,807 

8,920 

3,328 

56, 736 

1,05.3,260 

1,234,710 


81,793 
15 

$7,042,929 
435 

3,405 

67 

2,249 

61,468 
9,825 

27,636 
5  000 

1,295 

288,274 
96,752 

683,779 
245,632 

3,438,949 
20,611,039 


SS,468 
579,432 
547,821 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


191S 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Glue  stock 

virain: 

Barley 

Bran 

Corn 

Flax 

Flour 

Hay 

Oat  hulls 

Oats 

Oats,  rolled 

Oat  meal 

Rye 

Rye  (lour 

Middlings 

Screenings 

Seeds 

Wheat 

Orass,  wire 

Hides  and  skins: 

Hair,  hnnis,  etc. 


.pounds. 

.bu.shcls . 

tons. 

.bushels. 
....do... 
..barrels. 

tons. 

....do... 
.bushels. 

tons. 

.bushels. 
....do... 
..barrels. 

tons. 

....do... 
....do... 
.bushels, 
.pounds. 


171,216 

17;-),  285 

8,286 

1,S07 

030,344 

162,480 

140 

4,525 

752, 764 

23 


?4, 029 

180,842 

269, 678 

2,779 

1,727,640 

1,788,948 

2, 192 

117,671 

509,383 

1,950 


272,028 


443,926 


5,065 

9,102 

163 

10,766,385 


Sheep  pelts . 
Other 


Household  and  personal  effects. 

Jewelrv  sweepings 

Jute..." 

Lime 

Liquors  and  wines 

Machinery,  and  parts  ot 

Meats,  and  products  of: 

Bacon 

Beef 

Bones , 

Casings 

Hams 

Lamb 

Li-er 

Pork 

Other  meats 

OthcT  meat  products 

MMiagnrif,  exhibition 

Military  goods: 

Army  blankets 

Cbth,  puttees,  etc 

Socks 

Milk,  evaporated 

Moceislns 

Newsprint  paper 

Office  equipment 

Oilcake 

Oil  paintLTigs,  pictures 

Petroleum  products 

Scrap: 

Iron 

Leather 

Metals 

Paper 

Rjpe 

Rubber 

Tin 

Seneca  root 

Shoes 

Show  giods,  theatricals 

Steel,  bar 

Steel,  scrap 

Tea 

Vegetables: 

Beans 

Bests 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Potat  -.e.s 

Turnijis , 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Boards 

I>ath 

Lumber 

Poles  and  posts 

Pulp  wood 

Shingles 


/pieces . . 
'Ipounds. 

fpiecos. . 
■\pounds. 


26,728 
294, 108 
228,908 
,685,730 


189,226 
188,835 

2,8S0 
20, 436, 705 

1,485 

7,041 
80, 716 


as, 395 

124,633 

242 

1, 235 

333,935 

6, 215 

27 

750 

29, 287 

45 

105 

315,589 

2,230 

54 

8,591 


237, 536 

783, 855 


1,999,750 

219, 726 

2,958 


1,479 

41,333 

124, 122 

5,902,584 


.tons. 


489 


2,825 
23, 158 
57,282 


2,361 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


7,499,505 

1,213,974 

25,928 


1,018,826 

25,219 

1,673 


50,047 
12,293,641 
2,030,977 


24,721 


5,  C88 


323,050 


838,  771 
338, 176 


186, 101 
71,706 


.pounds.. 


63, 200,  000 
'"467,766 


.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 

tnns. 

.pomids. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


2,372,000 


6,000 

167,493 
35, 413 
46,375 

9,337 

.50, 037 

1,399,571 

1,286 
10,304 

1,819 

2,529 

45,092 


81,485 
162, 166 
ftSt),  277 
342, 921 


45, 723, 980 


170,200 
.59, 872 


908,030 
2,:?6:3 
24,000 
099, 115 
156, 400 
219, 202 


tjns. 

-poujids. 

.  bu-i-hels . 
....do... 
.poiuuls. 
....do... 
.bushek. 
.pounds. 


10,  V.t4 
17,907 

4, 745 
1,  (HI 
1.33,806 
883;  707 
553, 496 
325. 721 


172,512 

31,548 

1,320 

31,004 

716 

127,498 

1, 049 

3, 7.50 

3,839 

204,947 

5, 703 

4,474 
1,497 
2,130 
34, 004 
84;j,3.34 
4,1,54 


?,721 


1.51,392 
238,693 


274 


250, 000 
45, 000 


feet. 

.thousand  pieces. 
...thou-sand  feet. 

nmiiber. 

cords. 

thousands. 


38, 707 
99,958 


230 

5,787 


Ua,  089 

2,317.721 

162 

8,698 

23,755 


40,563 
17,056 
81,737 
29,008 
.3,831 
17,393 


$1,833 

210, 203 

6, 284 

10,411 

1,216,2.59 

72, 839 

683 

16, 175 

20, 123 

2, 500 

12,463 

415,079 

25,811 

1,825 

115,525 

1,432 

485,040 

5,774 

1,349 
11,550 


1,052,745 
213,967 


36,656 
16,173 


8,802 

14,. 513 

2, 152, 704 

40,541 


99,372 


8,514 
33. 029 
163,  .591 
38, 032 


404 
14,980 


57, 074 
1, 209, 094 


7,923 
1,933 


47,434 


1,314 
195,394 


850 


1,690 
1,.500 


1.178 
a5;398 
2,845,240 
13,071 
.33,469 
81,616 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity.         Value 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 

Slal)S  and  shavings 

Ties 

Wood  pulp tidis. 

Wool pounds . 

.\I1  other  articles 


3,714 

G3r3'!2 


$7,317 

2,3.>1 

1-59,940 

3545,897 

30  320 


12,745 


$i71,173 


124,042 


T(«al. 


42. 878.298 


23.525 


Returned  American  goods  were  worth  $706,080  in  101 S,  as  against 
$(;51.o34  in  1917.  No  shipments  were  declared  for  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  or  Hawaii  during  the  year. 

KENORA  AGENCY. 

War  conditions  have  had  their  inevitable  result  in  the  Kenora 
district  as  elsewhere,  decreasing  output  and  increasing  price.i,  par- 
ticularly as  this  district  has  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  munition 
factories  and  industrial  grovrth  has  not  been  noticeable  to  any 
extent. 

Two  or  thiH:^^.  permanent  industries,  however,  despite  conditions, 
are  proving  of  great  importance  in  their  trade  lines  and  present 
activities  speak  well  for  the  future.  The  first  of  these  and  the 
most  properous  is  the  unbleached  pulp  industry,  which  records 
increased  shipments  during  the  ,year,  and  a  vast  increase  in  values 
over  those  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  prices  having  more  than 
doubled  during  that  period. 

A  large  pulp  concern  operating  in  this  neighborhood  is  now  mak- 
ing additions  to  its  present  mill  equipment,  having  secured  addi- 
tional water  power,  and  will  soon  be  operating  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  The  large  Lac  Seul  pulp  concession,  located  northeast  of 
Kenora,  which  was  secured  by  an  American  syndicate  some  years 
prior  to  the  war,  will  have  to  be  o]>erated  this  coming  year  by  the 
company  or  cancellation  by  the  Government  of  the  holding  will 
follow  and  the  concession  will  again  be  put  for  tender. 

Lumber  Trade. 

In  the  lumber  line,  while  shipments  have  neither  been  numerous 
nor  profitable,  the  market  has  improved,  and  activity  is  again  notice- 
able ;  one  concern  in  operation  is  now  shipping  boxes,  ''  knockdown," 
to  the  I"'^nited  States.  It  is  installing  new  })ox  machinery  and  increas- 
ing the  variety  of  its  output  from  month  to  month ;  at  the  present 
time  this  includes  fish  boxes,  and  butter,  eggs,  goods,  and  liquor 
cases,  and  Avith  increased  demand  will  be  made  to  include  all  lines  of 
wooden  boxes  required  for  the  carrying  of  goods  generally.  Three 
years  ago  this  company  turned  out  only  rough  and  easily  fashioned 
fish  boxes. 

Fishing  exports  have  improved  considerably,  and  better  prices  i^re- 
vail  in  Canada  and  the  ITnited  States. 

Exports  to  United  States  Decline. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the- year  show  a  net 
decrease  of  $179,728  in  totals,  as  compared  with  those  for  1017;  not- 
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withst muling-  this,  coiulitions  Avere  better  in  regiihir  trade  commodi- 
ties this  year  than  last. 

The  cliief  reason  for  the  decrease  this  year  has  been  lack  of  Hour 
shi]:)ments  and  subsidiary  products  of  flour  mills,  chiefly  owino-  to 
export  restrictions  and  European  contracts.  The  decrease  is  attribu- 
table also  to  the  absence  of  liquor  shipments,  as  compared  with  1917. 
These  shipuients,  however,  Avere  not  industrial,  beino-  really  forced 
sales  made  by  houses  on  this  side  in  order  to  clear  their  stocks  before 
the  '•  dry  act "  became  effective. 

Taken  altogether,  neveitheless,  the  year  191S  has  been  a  good  one 
in  local  industries,  and  exports  have  been  considerably  above  the 
aA'erage  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Exports  Invoiced  for  United  States. 

The  folloAving  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports 
to  the  United  States  as  declared  in  in\()ices  certified  at  the  consular 
agency  of  Kenora  during  1918  and  1917 : 


Articles. 


Animals:  Horsos head . 

Fish,  fresh pounds. 

Cai'i ;ir,  sturgeon do . . . 

Grain: 

Bran tons . 

Flour barrels. 

Middlings tons. 

Hay do... 

Household  effects 

Liquor: 

Mixed gallons . 

Wines,  mixed do... 

Whisky proof  gallons . 

Lumber: 

Rough thousand  feci . 

Logs number . 

Poles,  telephone do. . . 

Poles,  fence do.. . 

Posts ■- do. . . 

Pulp  wood cords. 

Pulp:  Wood,  unbleached tons. 

Shooks,  box feet. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


821,096 
1,144 

2,200 
13, 002 

2, 702 


3,831 
212 

5,020 

410 


2,  .109 
'i,'3S8 
8,815' 


•M,275 

41,784 
2, 587 

78, 038 
170,074 

73, 126 
4, 759 
1,298 

24,338 
1,03) 
13, 81,5 


5,03/ 


007, 302 
'3,092' 


1918 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1,006,352 
446 

S63, 165 
448 

.  1 

1 

07 

1,624 
4,823 

997 
S,999 

33, 065 

4,775 

l,sr.3 

75, '.  5S 

500 

9, 029 
70, 782 


1,810 
10,040 

i,mi 

04,201 
3,  .378 
1,542 


930,055 


Returned  American  goods  were  worth  $3,712  in  1918  and  $5,115  in 
1917.  No  shii^ments  were  declared  for  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,  or  the 
Philippines. 
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